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HE FIFTH TRIENNIAL HANDEL FES- 
TIVAL at the CRYSTAL PALACE, JUNE 19, 22, 24, 
and * Four Thousand Performers. Conductor, Sir MICHAEL 


cost 
The ifusical Arrangements under the direction of the Sacred 


y- 

= pone ym om we hogs heey nd — (Le. Kem | to the 
sam: for of the 8 0 est: a it 
tickets, ats DAILY. 7 s a 

RICRS OF SETS (including Admission) :— 
Central Area—Three Guineas and Leger -a-Half Guineas. 
Galleries—Two-and-a-Half Guineas and Two Guineas. 
Sinetz Tickets. 

on Area and Balconies—Twenty-five Shillings and One 


Guinea. 
Galleries—One Guinea and Fifteen Shillings. 
REHEARSAL TICKETS. 
Admission—Five Shillings (if purchased before the day). 
Central Area and Gallery, Numbered Seats—Half-a-Guinea and 


Five 8) 
rystal Palace and 2, Exeter Hall. 
The Handel Festival Pamphlet, contains full particulars of 
pt of admission and reserved seats, —— arrangements, &c., 
w ready, and may be had on application at the offices as 





IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT, under the immediate Patronage 


His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of W. ALES, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 

Her Royal oe the Duchess of EDIN BURGH, 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and — CHRISTIAN, 
His Serene ess the Duke of TE 

ess the Duchess of TECK, Princess MARY 


ADE 

will take place on MONDAY, June 8th, at the FLORAL HALL, 
Covent-garden, to begin at 2 o’clock, at which Madame Adelina 
Patti, Malle. 4 — a the principal artistes of the Royal 
Italian Opera caper. talls, £1 1s.; reserved seats, 
10s. 6d. ; at ye coat thet Sea Austin’ ‘a, St. James’s- 
hall ; the box-o' etheatre; and at Sir Julius Benedict’ 8, 
%, Manchester- “equate, W 


USICAL UNION. — MDLLE. KREBS and 
SIGNOR big dg A 19th, at three. 
Quintet, G minor, No. 1, ‘minor, rein 
Quintet, i in 25 flat Pearse a (by request), M Mendelssohn ; Quartet, E 
Pian ise, in C, Op. 8, ieekoves ; 
and Sloe by Malle Krebs. Single admissions, 7s. 6d.; to be 
had of Cramer, Lucas, and Austin, at St. pmne Visitors, 
on gi LEA, names, - pay at the Regent-street entrance.— 





PROF. 


AS and VIOLET MOLYNEUX (Sir Julius 
Benedict’s Pupils, who had the honour of peouing beiwe 

the Queen at Windsor o—. will give a P 
RECIT. 5 Ce gee = Saray en 
ie Bayswater, 19th, at Stalls, 5s., 38. ; 
2s., 18.; of Mr. Foale, 44, munis. “grove ; also 

of Mame olyneux, 17, Victoria-villas, Kilburn. 


M*E HENRY as oe MAY 2ist.—- 
Madrigals and Part-Songs, 8ST. JAMES’S H 
FS abner EVENING, May 2lst, eight o'clock. goloiste 
orman-N éruda, Federici, and Charles Hallé.—Tickets, 6s., 
* 2s., 18, ; Austin’s, and all publishers’. 


SCARSBROOK’S Modern School for the 
Violin, of 115 Scales and ive Ex- 
arises, calculated to elope the entire Mechanism and 
Resources of the eecnianpeat Price 10s. 6d. oe 2 
Scansproox, 98, Ledbury- road, Bayswater; W. E. Hut, 
Violin and Bow Maker, 58 , Wardour-street, Soho. This work 
strong] pobhe wey Ay AP nny mage y- and students of the 
Violin. Forwarded at half-price for P.0.0. or stamps. 


ANTED at CRAMER & CO.’S, 201, Regent 

Street cane Shop, Music Department), a@ young man 

of good address. an’ a knowledge of the various 

catalogues.. a Te y letter only) stating age, where last 
employed, &c., to Cramur & Co., as above. 

















EW MUSIC for CHILDREN. ‘or Ls 
BUDS. ered for the PIANO- 
FORTE by WILLIAM SEALE WOOD. os. 1 to12. “The 
above form a very charming work for the little folks. Messrs. 
Cocks have rarely been more successful in catering for juvenile 
Pianists.”—Vide ‘‘ Orchestra.” 1s. each; post free at half 
Price in stamps. 


ARBLINGS AT EVE. Gong & BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Words by HENRY FARNIE. “An 


expressive, and in no respect 
osm tees ce composer.” 


hl The same for the Pianoforte, 
4s, ; post free for 24 stamps each. 

ET THE HILLS RESOUND. Arranged for 

the PIANOFORTE by f sev yt apa RICHARDS” “Mr. 

has faithfully transcribed his own popular song. for the 

Pianoforte.”’ oe Edinburgh Guan The py Be piano 

a ; post free at half price. e part songs, 


LL SHEET MUSIC promptly forwarded, 
POST FREE, at HALF-PRICE. See to be 
depended upon. Payment received in stam 
London; ROBERT COCKS and CO., on -street, 
Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


‘With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 














Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


CRAMER'S 
OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


ELDORADO: 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE. 


MY NEW MAID, 
OPERETTA, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 
COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES LECOCQ. 


THE BARBER OF BATH, 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, 
WRITTEN BY 

H. B. FARNIE. 
COMPOSED BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 














The above, with the Music complete, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


TREKELL'’S NEW — 


BOURREE. {In F major oo oe 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu .. oo ee oe 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os oe oe 
LULLABY. Cradle Pr 


THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice ies as 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceau de. Salon be 


_ a BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. sory o & 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka 
(Both e} tly Illustrated in Colours). 
DIE — N. Polka-Francaive .. ., «, 48 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauas’s best ¢ efforts. 


EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
at tly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF wat " (sung wee Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard P; &e.), AT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” * DONT MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” and Galop, by J. ries 
> pos 








SEESER 








GEKALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4a, 
2s. each. 


_—~—~_~ovreororrs_se ees 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE pyrene msi 
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GTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
—— Continental publishers in mye Hamburg, 
nae Vienna, and M Rooms for eaching o r Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organ Organs, Harmonium, sad all kinds ef 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. 


TT SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every 
description, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and 
Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. Sale (devoted exclusively to 
this class of property) every month. Single instruments 
inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK and 
me 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 








MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
ESSRS. M. GUNN and SONS, of DUBLIN, 
beg to announce that, having purchased the Theatre 
pose te pi eg they intend to dis of the entire of their stock, 
an of the good: l of their business, The premises, situated 
in the best part of Dublin (Grafton-street), are spacious and 
commanding, and are held on a long lease at alow rent. The 
Stock of Pianos and Harmoniums — cates o of instru- 
ments by well-known and popular makers. , There is a large 
number of instruments on a very remunerative rates. 
The Stock of Sheet Music is one of the finest in the provinces, 
and the Counter Trade is a — improving one a, orcas 
£50 per week. The long-established connections of the business 
extend to every part of Ireland. Principals only treated with, 
who can learn further particulars on application —M. GUN N 
and SONS, 61, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


OR GOLDSCHMIDT’S “I SHOT AN 
ARROW. 34. 
MOZART’S “SLUMBER, OH, SLUMBER.” 4s, 
HAYDN'S “DREAM.” 4s, 
LODER'S “DIVER.” 4s, 
ARKWRIGHT’S “HOHENLINDEN,” 33. 
“REPENTANCE.” 88. 


And “RAINY DAY.” os 
LADY JOHN SCOTT'S “ETTRICK.” 8s. 
“YOUR VOICES ARE NOT RUSHED. ” 3s. 
And “DOUGLAS.” 4s. 


C. LONSDALE’S Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old 
Bond-street, W. Terms and Lists gratis. 
NOW READY. 


THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders). 

Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 
Bravtirvtty Intustnatsp in CoLovns. 

Price 4s. 

Ransrorp & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 


BALFE’S “IL TALISMANO.” 


Messrs, DUFF and STEWART beg to announce that 


M. W. BALFE’S 
GRAND OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO,” 


IS IN PREPARATION. 


A Folio Edition of the Entire Work, with English and Italian 
Words, Pro-em, Memoir and Portrait of the Composer, 
will be ready on the morning after performance 

Her Majesty’s Opera, 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
The Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the PIANOFORTE 
By SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, W. KUHE, 
B, RICHARDS, E. L. HIME, 

J. T. TREKELL, &c., &c. 
WALTZES, GALOP and QUADRILLE 
By CHARLES GODFREY. 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


De STOLBERG’S VOICE LOSREOR-- 
inviguesting and the 

affections of throat, ns mcintatued tts character for a 
qeatter of © comusy, and the flattering nials received 
trom Grisi, Persian’ » Tablache, and mauy of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully sotabitah its great virtues, No V or 

should be without this invaluable Lozenges, ‘lo 
all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
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THE GUITAR,—MDME, SIDNEY paarren | 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 

Beason. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 

concerts, address to hor residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 


Portman-square, W. 





Jost Postissep, 


—- 


“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 
POUR LE PIANO, 
PAR 
RY POLLARD, 
Paice 4a. 
Also an Organ Arrangement of the same, price 4s, 


London: J. B. Caawza & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLAGE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and ooo Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch 
4, HENRIETTA S8ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, be has on aale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


J, HEN 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 ip all) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
vd, “ie. In Fiens ¥ Packeta, ] 1a. postage, ue ie In 
4 thinner voi te 2s. 6d. each ; co 
that Frain Chureh stories dttims aad power at not met 

an or beauty, variety er ~"~ 

in p shee the young can take in, ri as 
thle serien, =-Char 


DAYS at eniten 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
o ey good : well told.” —Literary Churchman, 
peaee Oar was never written.” —Guardian. 
“ C Yharmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 
“* An attractive little tale,”—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT; a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for oya.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES, By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 
“Pure amusement, but of a dite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and t articles ~ ghee mn 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined."’"— Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s, 64.; L Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pind protiy 5 as +4>y- have a little dash of 
bumour ia them. le reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming ea af taowe See 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 

Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace, " &c, Three Vols. 

separated), each as. 6d,; by Post 3s. 1 10d, 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome .'—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from rea] life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong | yiew of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Chur 
OSWALD; a Tale for Boys es on Reverence at 

The ae We most veseuting" Church Ti 

** The story is —~Chure. mes. 
** Pretty ; eng —Literary Churchman, 
WAYLAND WELL, ANew Tale, By C. A.M, W. 
5a, by Post 5s. 


“ Well. written, full of useful ms and warning—to 
youn, ladies oe cially.” — ierary Churchman, 
" Hxcoeding ceedingly tatere: ’—Churehman's Companion, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d, 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—-Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. @s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. Od. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable ‘hildeen hg different stations to act upon one anvther 
for "—Guardia 

"Its tone is cnaalion’, Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. pA Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. ; by Post 5s. 

**We heartil com viet a Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liv dian. 

OUR CHIL DHOOD" ry S PATTERN ; Based on Inci- 
donts in Our Lord’s Tile. By C, A, JONES, 2s, 6d,; by 


Post 2s. 

o Admirably suited for children, orend Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated,” —Church 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 

History. By Dr. NEALE, 23s., by Post 2s, 2d, 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken tly from the earliest 

authorities ; and overt | detail is most carefully studied, so as to 


transpla: t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time,”—Literur Ah Churchman. y 


“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review, 


Hayes's Catalogue on application, 


J U. MAYES LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREKT, COVENT GARDEN, 











SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME THE FOURTH. 





“WELSH MELODIES,” 


WITH WELSH AND ENGLISH WORDS. 
Containing 24 Pieces, as Solos and Quartets, 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA). 





PRICE 2Qis, 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Nos, 1 to 10 of the above are now ready, 
Price One Shilling each. 


an 
THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditiona)] and 
Historical facts connegted therewith, 





The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the aeons 


LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER CoR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARI 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo,, with Portrait ae 


A SUMMER IN SPAIN, By Mrs, 














RAMSAY. 1 vol, 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


RooND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, or, 
unny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT w. SCOTT, 





1 vol. 8vo. 


fhe MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OF 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 3 vols. demy 6yo, with 








NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


MAURICE DA 16s, DD ts Tol, 8y0, wv Se Be & 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 
fife in the Church of Bngland. By the Author 





Religious 
of “‘ Unorthodox 


do ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” &c. 8 vols, 


ONCE: AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 
ia’ ta of Danbury. By the Author of 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX. 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 3 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M, 
LYSONS, 2 vols, 


PPPANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE, By Mrs, 
J. H. RIDDELL, 38 yols, 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs, 
GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols, 


pas LITTLE FRENCHMAN, By 
the Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 3 vols. 


RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 3 vols, 


OR BEAUTY’S SAKE; a New Novel. 


1 vel, 


INSLEY BROTHERS: 
8, CATHEBINE STREET, STRAND, 






































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THe BEST ano CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD, 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4, 10s, 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


-_-__ 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, | 


Inetavotion Gratis, 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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WHERE ROSES BLOOM. 





What time the primrose bloomed we met, 
Love with the roses came, 
The roses’ perfume lingers yet, 
And is not love the same ? 
One flower thou gavest me, sweetheart, 
{ Maybe thou hast forgot, ) 
A tiny flower that bloomed apart, 
A sweet forget-me-not. 


They say, sweetheart, our love is dead; 
Say we, ‘‘ Our love doth sleep :” 
Love’s spirit to Love’s land hath fled, 
And wherefore should we weep ? 
Soon shall our souls to Love-lands soar 
Where sorrows are forgot, 
Where roses bloom for evermore 
And sweet forget-me-not. 


Gorpon CaMPBELL, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Robert Heller is now in the fourteenth week 
of his stay in Manchester. Verb. sap. 





The great Australian drama “ Thro’ the World,” 
has been playing during the week at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. 





The American Jubilee Singers have given two 
farewell concerts at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool, to large audiences. 

Mr. Charles Dillon in the legitimate drama and 
Mdlle. Colonna in the reverse are at present at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. 





Mr. Addison, proprietor of the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool, shortly sends his company for a 
summer tour to Manchester, Newcastle, Birming- 
ham, &e. . 





Mr. Barry Sullivan has again had a most success- 
ful season of twelve nights at the Liverpool Amphi- 
theatre. This week Mr, Cowper is playing in “ The 
Poor of Liverpool.” 





Mr. Charles Mathews has just concluded a twelve 
nights’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. The veteran comedian has appeared in 
a round of his favourite characters. 





At the Gentlemen’s Concerts, Manchester, on 
Tuesday last, the artists were Mdme. Norman Neruda 
(violin), Herr Franz Neruda (alto), Mr, Charles 
Hallé (piano), and the Swedish Ladies Quartet of 
Vocalists. It need scarcely be said that it was 
entirely successful. 





Mr. F. Wilkinson, the courteous and obliging 
treasurer of the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, took 
his annual benefit on Monday last, when he had the 
assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Saker and the 
Alexandra company. There was a large and 
fashionable audience. 





Mr, and Mrs, Saker announce their first joint 
benefit at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Friday and Saturday this week, when Mre. Saker, 
who is so popularly known in Liverpool as Miss 
Marie O’Berne, will again appear as Lady Gay 
Spanker in “ London Assurance,” 





Miss Wallis, thé charming young actress who a 
few weeks ago met with such a flattering reception 
in Liverpool as Juliet, Rosalind, and Pauline, and 
has since appeared in Manchester and Dublin, will 
return to the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Monday next for a six nights’ engagement. Miss 
Wallis will be accompanied by Mr, and Mrs, J, B, 
Howard. 





A concert was given at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Monday last, by Mr. Swanborough, 
of the Strand Theatre, London, when the following 
artists appeared with much credit to themselves :— 
Mesdames Rose Hersee, Demeric Lablache, Mr. 
Wilford Morgan, Mr. Celli, Mr. Levy (cornet), and 





Signor Romano, pianoforte.. The attendance was 
wretchedly poor. 

Herr Ernst Pauer gave his second musical lecture 
on Haydn and Mozart at the Brighton Pavilion on 
Wednesday afternoon before a full audience. There 
was also a great assemblage at the Dome to hear an 
organ recital by Mr. E. Gladstone. At the Aquarium, 
Malle, Heilbron performed pianoforte solos, and 
was loudly applauded by an unusually large number 
of visitors, including many country excursionists. 





A movement has been started at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, to raise a sum of money in aid 
of Mr. J. F. Stephenson, who sustained a compound 
fracture of the right leg while taking a leap in the 
sensation scene of “ Genevieve” at that establish- 
ment on the 11th ult, The injury is much more 
serious than was at first anticipated, and there 
seems to be no doubt that the sufferer will bea 
cripple for life. 





On Monday evening, Mr. J. C. Cowper, a great 
favourite with a certain class of the frequenters of 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre, appeared in the charac- 
ter of Badger in ‘‘ The Poor of Liverpool.” Though 
in the boxes there were but few visitors, the pit and 
gallery were well filled, and the enthusiasm evoked 
by Mr. Cowper’s versatile acting showed that that 
gentleman had lost none of his popularity with a 
Liverpool audience. 





For once in a way English comic opera has taken 
the place of the naturalized opera-bouffe (pace Mr. 
Justice Denman), Two works by Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan, and produced under his superintendence, are 
attracting full houses at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. ‘‘ Cox and Boz,” and the “‘Contrabandista,” 
well acted, well sung, well played, and well mounted 
present an evening’s entertainment of the most 
entertaining character. 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal, last week, Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault appeared in ‘* Arrah-na-Pogue,” and “The 
Colleen Bawn,” assisted by Mr. George Belmore and 
Mr. Barry Aylmer; and this week Miss Wallace is 
sustaining {a round of Shakespearean heroines ac-. 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. J, B. Howard. On 
next Monday evening the American drama “ Across 
the Continent” will be produced, Mr. Stafford 
Smith has been especially engaged for the occasion, 


The Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, is to be sold. 
This is not good news, Under the proprietor, Mr. 
G. H. Browne, and the manager, Mr. Charles 
Calvert, it has attained a position second to none 
in England. Mr. Browne has spared no expense 
to make it the pretties; and most comfortable 
theatre possible before the curtain; and in his 
department Mr. Calvert has by his Shakespearean 
revivals and general management made it perhaps 
as good a paying theatre as there is in the world. 





It is not often that a provincial music hall offers 
attractions for any one of cultivated tastes, especially 
of late years; but Mr. Henry Jackson’s ‘‘ Heads of the 
People,” an entertainment quite sui generis, is one 
that any one may enjoy. He is at present attracting 
crowds to the Alexandra Hall, Manchester, and 
whether exhibiting phases of low or high life, Mr, 
Jackson is so thorough in all he does, and go entirely 
free from all vulgarity or coarseness, that we think 
in a larger building like the Free Trade Hall, he 
would be an immense success, His impersonation 
of Napoleon the Great is simply marvellous, and it 
must really be seen to be believed that any one could 
offer so thorough a fac simile of the great Emperor 
as known by historical portraits, 





Two music halls caught fire in Glasgow last week. 
The Scotia, built by Mr. James Baylis in 1862, 
capable of holding nearly 4000 persons, and one of 
the most popular resorts of the music-loving people 
of Glasgow, was, on the afternoon of Wednesday 
last, totally destroyed by fire, The amount of 


damage done has been roughly estimated in all at | 2° 
about £8000, which we believe is covered by in- 
surance, The origin of the fire is as yet unknown, 
but it is stated that it commenced near the stage, 





——— -_ _____} 


The second fire broke out shortly after midnight on 
Wednesday, at Brown's Royal Music Hall, when it 
was discovered that through the overheating of the 
cooking range the joisting of a contiguous apartment 
was in flames. Fortunately Mr, Brown and his 
assistants had not left the building, and the fire, 
attacked at an early stage of its progress, was 
speedily subdued, very little damage having been 
done, 





Towards the close of the performance of “ The 
Three Musketeers” at the Lecture Hall, Greenwich, 
on the 2nd inst., a sad accident happened to Miss 
Brough, a young lady of much promise, and well 
known in amateur circles, through the blundering 
carelessness of one of the minor characters, who, in 
firing a gun, aimed point blank at her, the contents 
being lodged in her left shoulder. To make the 
matter worse, the musket had been twice loaded. 
The poor young lady was, after screaming violently 
—this unrehearsed tragedy drawing forth the plaudits 
of a crowded house—carried senseless off the stage, 
A doctor was shortly in attendance, who strapped up 
the wound, and the unlucky victim of a careless 
supernumerary was forthwith conveyed to her resi- 
dence in town, suffering excruciating pain, The 
mauager has been unremitting in his endeavours to 
atone for the stupid conduct of his employé, and 
through the skilful care of her medical attendant it 
is hoped that the powder and other materials will 
be extracted, and that the sufferer will not be 
permanently disfigured, 





HONOUR TO BALFE. 





It is proposéd in Ireland to honour the memory of 
the late eminent Irish composer, Michael Balfe, by 
erecting a statue in the National Gallery of -his 
native city, Dublin, and further by founding a Balfe 
scholarship in the Royal Irish Academy of Music. 
The idea is an excellent one, and will no doubt be 
largely adopted. The genits of Balfe, while reflecting 
credit on the land of his birth, élaims the recognition 
and respect of all English-speaking people, and we 
think the sympathetic movement might be extended 
not only among Irishmen abroad but among all those 
who regard Balfe as among the first of modern English 
opera-writers. His talent was by no means local ; 
he represented the British school ofart, and furnished 
ballads and melodies which form a peculiarly national 
genre, and have established the reputation of English 
musi¢ in every large town in Europe, Few of the 
admirers of Balfe, too, are aware of his enormous 
industry. His operatic works are generally supposed 
to be limited to the well-known masterpieces, “ Siege 
of Rochelle,” “ Maid of Artois,” “ Bohemian Girl,” 
“ Rose of Castille,” “ Satanella,” “ Puritan’é Daugh- 
ter,” “‘ Armourer of Nantes,” and one or two others, 
with operettas like the “ Sleeping Queen,” and a 
cantata or two like “ Mazeppa.” But Balfe actually 
wrote some thirty operas, all of which have been 
produced, though not all in Great Britain, We 
subjoin a list of his principal works with the date of 
their first representation. 

1. I Rivali di se stessi, * “ Palermo, 1829 

2. Un Avertimento di Gelosi, .. Pavia, 1880 

8. Enrico IV., al peeeo della Masna Milan, 1881 
@ say 


4. Siege of Roche London, 1886 
5. Maid of Artois ae oe ae ee 1886 
6. Catherine Grey. . 4 “a “s 1887 
7. JoanofAre .. te te os 1887 
8, Diadeste “ oe oe « 1838 
9. Falstaff ef ef ef *e *e 1888 
10. Keolanthe ef ef ** ef 1841 
11. Le Puits d'Amour * * Paris, 1848 
12. Bohemian Girl, . ‘a +s  Dondon, 1848 
18. Da Pr Pr se 1844 





17. The 


Fils 
nie a 


18. The Devil's In it (Letty) 3: | 1847 
19. The Maid of Hon ee ee ee 1847 
20, The Sieilian Bride 4 rr oe 1862 
21, Pittore e Duca oP ee » 1856 
22. of Castille .. ws ins 
24. Bianca ioe aa 

25. Blanche de Nevers ee a 1860 
26. The Puritan’s ae ve 1861 
27, The Armourer of Nantes ys ua «1808 
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This list does not include his minor pieces, nor 
does it name the forthcoming Italianised drama of 
the ‘ Talisman,” about to be illustrated by the 
genius of Mdme. Nilgson at Her Majesty’s Opera. 
The bulk of the above, it will be seen, were written 
for foreign theatres. On the Continent, indeed, 
Balfe’s talents have ever been warmly recognised. 
The Emperor of Germany favoured him in a marked 
manner; in France he was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour; in Spain Commander of the 
Order of Charles III. London has not been forget- 
ful of his memory as the statue by Malimpré proves; 
and now Ireland is coming forward to commemorate 
her gifted son. The movement is no less honouring 
to the patriotism of the subscribers than to the 
memory of genial Michael Balfe. 





OPERA. 





What can fairly be said for Gomez’s opera of 
** Tl Guarany” on Thursday last week, is that as an 
opera it afforded some relief from the stale repe- 
titions of familiar works. The music, too, is strictly 
of the period—it does not delve into abysses of 
German theory, nor explore possible developments 
a hundred years hence. Thé work has been stig- 
matised as not very original; it reflects the manner 
of Verdi, Meyerbeer, and Gounod, but it has no 
character of its own except a certain rough vigour. 
This may be true to some extent; but people are 
not sorry to be entertained with a genre which they 
know. For the rest, the opera has run through 
Italy, and been acclaimed everywhere. Some of the 
numbers are very taking. We may instance the 
polacea, ‘*Gentilo di more,” which was encored; 
the romance, ‘Sento una forza;” the baritone 
brindisi, “L’oro e un ante;” and the ballata 
** Cera una volta.” All these numbers excited con- 
siderable admiration. The performance we have 
already detailed in general terms; it was praise- 
worthy. Of the artists who appeared in this opera 
two years back, one only, Signor Cotogni, retains his 
original réle. In place of Mdlle. Sessi, MM. Nicolini, 
Bagagiolo, and Faure, we now had Mdlle. Marimon, 
Signor Bolis, and Signor Capponi, in the rdles of 
Cecilia, Pery, and Don Antonio; and the Indian 
Cacique is impersonated by M. Maurel, who was the 
original representative of the character when the 
opera was first produced at Milan. Mdlle. Marimon 
_ succeeded in niaking the part of Emilia as prominent 
as lies within the compass of ability to achieve with 
the role. M. Maurel also did extremely well with 
the character of the Cacique. The ensemble was 
deficient, but the mounting excellent, and the pic- 
torial effect of Indian life produced much pleasure. 
On Monday this opera was repeated. 

On Saturday “ Rigoletto” was given, and Signor 
Graziani, who reappeared as the jester, presented 
his well-known energetic impersonation. As Gilda, 
Malle. Albani sang with much charm in the lighter 
portions of the music—the duet with Rigoletto and 
that with the Duke, and Gilda’s aria, ‘‘ Cara nome,” 
in the first act ; and with pathos and power in the 
later duet with Rigoletto. Signor: Bolis sang but 
well as the Duke, but did not look a very gallant 
and debonnaire monarch; and Mdlle. Scalchi was 
tame as Maddalena. The Burgundian was Sig. 
Tagliafico. 

The return of Mdme. Patti for the season is to be 
chronicled as a regular event, taking place in the 
regular opera, ‘Il Barbiere.” For many years 
Mdme. Patti has made her rentrée in this invariable 
fashion. There is not the slightest call to repeat 
old criticisms of the impersonation: we need but 
say that Mdme. Patti's voice on Tuesday showed no 
sign of impairment but was displayed as admirably 
as ever in the opening cavatina, ‘‘ Una voce,” in the 
duet with Figaro, ‘‘ Dunque io son,” and in the in- 
terpolated aria of the lesson scene, the bolero from 
* Les Vépres Siciliennes,” which was enthusiastically 
encored and replied to by giving the English ballad, 
“Home, sweet home.” The cast in most other 
respects was also as before—Bertha; Mdme. Corsi ; 
Figaro, Sig. Cotogni; Almaviva, Sig. Bettini; Sig. 
Bagagiolo having filled the character of Basilio for 
the first time. Mdme. Patti made her second ap- 
pearance this season in ‘‘ Dinorah.” 

The eyent of the present week at Drury Lane oc- 








curred on Tuesday, when Madlle. Louise Singelli, 
made her first appearance before an English’audience, 
and was received with'every mark of favour. The opera 
was “ Catarina” a new Italian version of Auber’s 
charming opera ‘* Les Diamans de la Couronne,” 
which, thanks to Sir Michael Costa, was represented 
in its integrity, the only interpolations being the ac- 
companied recitatives set to the original spoken 
dialogue composed in Italy by Signor Gelli, who has 
accomplished his task modestly and well. It was 
only during last year’s season of the Royal Italian 
Opera that this work was added to a repertoire that 
had long before included Italian versions of “ La 
Muette” and “Fra Diavolo;” the character of 
Catarina having been represented by Mdme. 
Adelina Patti. ‘! Les Diamans” has a strong in- 
fusion of the picturesque and the romantic as to 
situation and incidents ; including the adventures of 
the young Queen of Portugal, disguised as Catarina, 
in her retreat among the band of coiners, whom she 
engages to manufacture a set of false diamonds 
in substitution for those which have been sold in 
aid of an exhausted treasury. Mdlle. Singelli’s 
success was unmistakeable. She has all the re- 
quisites, personal and artistic, for the part of the 
young Queen of Portugal, whom Scribe has made 
so romantic and Auber so musically attractive, and 
her worth was unanimously appreciated. No recent 
success was ever more complete and genuine than 
that of this new-comer. The other artists were 
Malle. Risarelli (Diana), Signori Naudin (Enrico), 
Agnesi (Rebolledo), Borella (Campo Mayor), and 
Rinaldina (Sebastiano). Malle. Risarelli was an 
eflicient representative of Diana, and sustained very 
commendably her share in the duet with Sebastiano 
and in that with Enrico. The hero’s part was well 
played and sung by Signor Naudin ; Signor Rinal- 
dini, as Don Sebastiano, was also careful and well 
prepared. Signor Borelli, as Campo Mayor, acted 
and sung in his well-known demonstrative style. 
Signor Agnesi—as Rebolledo—scarcely appeared to 
as much advantage as in some other characters with 
which his name is so favourably identified. The 
subordinate parts were filled by Signori Marchetti 
and Casaboni. The chorus-singing in Tuesday's 
performance was particularly good throughout, and 
it is scarcely necessary to say that the bright and 
melodious overture and the exquisite orchestral 


accompaniments were admirably played by the 


band. The performance was one of the most 
finished that has been given at Her Majesty’s Opera 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 

Last night a first performance of ‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro “this season at Drury Lane introduced the 
début in Susanna’s part of Mdlle. Marie Roze. To this 
impersonation we must return. Mdlle. Titiens was 
the Contessa, Sig. Rota the Conte. To-morrow 
‘ Catarina” is to be repeated. 








CONCERTS. 





The Wagner Society held its last meeting on 
Wednesday in the St. James’s Hall. At this sixth 
concert of the series was heard Berlioz’s overture 
to Cellini, the Shepherds Chorus from the “ L’enfance 
du Christ,” “The Festival of St. John” kept by 
Sachs and his companions (Wagner), The ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” March, Bridal Chorus, and Elsa’s cavatina, 
the Spinning Chorus, the assassination of Tristan, 
and the howl or lament over his dead body by the 
wretched Isolde. ‘The intensely passionate,” or 
viciously wicked, school is not making much way in 
this country. Wagner’s want of moral sense in music 
is an enigma beyond solution. Talent, a hundredfold 
greater than that which Wagner holds, must suecumb 
under the misfortune. Dishonour, perjury, blood, 
and death are the staple commodities of his dramas, 
and fine music has no communion with these 
atrocities. The result is stark staring nonsense; 
witness the dying words of Isolde, ‘‘ Where the sea 
of sweetness billows are stirred; Where the waves of 
perfume like voices are heard; in the world’s breath 
that blows with one word—to drown—go down—to 
nameless night—last delight!” Words, still, not 
inappropriate to the horrible and distressing squeal- 
ing and squalling of the moribund sinner. Singing 
such music is prospective suicide, and Isolde ought 








to have the Coroner in attendance. There is no 
peace this side of the grave, and no likelihood of any 
on the other. The school is a mistake, a wave of 
lost happiness and immeasurable conceit, which will 
subside in the natural course of things without doing 
much mischief. Mr. Dannreuther conducted, Dr, 
Hiiffer annotated in the fashion of Aristophanes’ 
hero “in the clouds.” There was a splendid band, 
and good chorus. The much-to-be-commiserated 
vocalists did their best “ amidst an overplus of lyrical 
elements,” and ‘‘an emotional expression which 
went on like an unceasing passionate undercurrent,” 
Poor Mdme. Otto Alvsleben tried her utmost to be 
heard “in broken utterances of voice,” and with “a 
climax of passion” above “the conglomerate of 
parts ’—‘‘ concentrated and intensified”—*a tre. 
mendous crescendo ’’—“ a crash from the whole 
orchestra,” picturing that ‘“‘ wide range of emotional 
expression ’—that ‘‘ unimpaired language of dra- 
matic passion ’” which marked “ the intensity of the 
situation in the chorus of the antique tragedy!” 
Dr. Hiiffer is a writer who much tries his reader, 
It is difficult to retain one’s senses under the 
infliction of a post octavo page of his lucubrations, 
In fact, it is necessary to keep one’s eye steadily on 
the number of the page at its top to make certain 
that sight, reason, and memory still remain. If 
Wagner understands him, we may be led to think 
he understands Wagner. 

The annual performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” 
was given on Friday evening at St. James’s Hall, in 
aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
The attendance was pretty good, and the rendering 
of the oratorio in all respects satisfactory. Mr. 
Henry Guy sang the chief tenor solos in the first 
part, and may be commended for his careful style 
and good intonation. In the latter portions Mr. 
Cummings undertook the tenor solos, and we need 
hardly say how well this accomplished” singer 
rendered them. Mr. Thurley Beale and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas divided the bass solos between them with 
complete success. Madame Patey has rarely been 
heard to greater advantage than in the pathetic air 
‘““He was despised.” Miss Marion Severn lent 
valuable aid in the concerted music. Miss Blanche 
Cole sang the air “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Madame Otto Alvsleben sang with great 
brilliancy the airs ‘* Rejoice greatly’ and ‘‘ Come 
unto Him.” A singer of great promise, Miss 
Georgina Maudsley, sang ‘‘ How beautiful are the 
feet.” There was a large and efficient chorus and 
band, including some of the finest instrumentalists 
of the day, headed by Mr. Willy as principal violin. 
Mr. Harper was at his post as trumpet obbligato, 
playing of course to perfection, and Mr. Hopkins 
officiated at the organ with his accustomed ability. 
The oratorio was conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

The West London and Kilburn Musical Society 
gave a concert on Monday evening in St. Thomas’s 
Hall. In Herr Gollmick’s operetta, ‘The Blind 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,” the choir sang 
steadily, and was well supported by the band. The 
second part commeneed Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer,” followed by several songs, and a pianoforte 
sole by Miss Mouncey (a pupil of Mr. W. Beavan). 
Mr. John Beavan was the accompanist ; Mr. William 
Beavan conducted. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s pianoforte recitals have been 
resumed for the fourteenth season. At the first 
matinée of the season, which took place at St. 
James’s Theatre on Friday, Mr. Hallé played Beet- 
hoven’s solo sonata in E flat, entitled “ Les Adieux, 
L’Absence et le Retour,” some detached pieces from 
Bach’s Suite Francaise in E, a Trio by Gernsheim, 
in which there is much clever and effective writing, 
a Notturno by Schubert (also for piano, violin, and 
violoncello), and Prahms’s Pianoforte Quartet in A. 
Madame Norman-Neruda was the violinist, and 
Herr Franz Neruda made a successful first appear- 
ance as violoncellist; Herr Straus having rendered 
valuable aid, a viola, in the quintet. The second 
Recital takes place this afternoon. 








THEATRES. 


We have already detailed the plot and scope of — 
“ Le Sphinx,” Octave Feuillet’s sensational four-act 
drama. It remains for us to disabuse any readers 
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whose curiosity has not yet tempted them to the 
Princess’s, of the notion that there is anything in 
that performance recalling the horrific acting of 
Madlle. Croizette. Nothing could be tamer, duller 
than the piece, from first to last. It is literally 
without any incident arousing interest until the 
catastrophe arrives ; and the catastrophe, instead of 
holding the audience spell-bound with dismay, con- 
sists of a few harmless spasms, and a face discreetly 
veiled at the close. Never was the proverb of “ great 
ery and little wool” so completely exemplified. 
Gushing Paris correspondents, seeing things through 
the roseate spectacles of the feuilletons, have de- 
scribed so vividly the morbid terrors of this death- 
scene, that the quiet reality created quite a comic 
disappointment. Not that we would have had Malle. 
Favart introduce the mortuary exhibition into an 
English playhouse, supposing her capable of emu- 
lating Croizette. The public taste is far better 
without such indulgence. But Mdlle. Favart dis- 
appointed long before the catastrophe was arrived 
at. The pliant, stately, fascinating woman of a 
thousand cortrary moods—frivolous yet passionate, 
reckless of her own peace and that of others, but 
with charms that draw all men to her feet—is an ideal 
which the imagination may fill up from a book, but 
which it is all but impossible to realise on the stage. 
Represent this creation of fancy, who passes through 
every stage of diseased passion to a violent self-in- 
flicted death—represent this beautiful but guilty 
creature in the form of an ordinarily-built woman, 
not very graceful nor by any means lithe and 
statuesque; and the ideal tumbles and shatters 
directly. The Sphinx of Octave Feuillet is a modern 
Cleopatra without Cleopatra’s open candour of tem- 
perament. Still she should be supple, lovely, and 
deadly as that Worm o’ the Nile. The Sphinx of 
Monday night was a merely accomplished French- 
woman lavishing willades on all her swains, and 
artfully varying her tones with that dexterity and 
versatility wherewith French artists manipulate their 
inflections: Thaimpersonation was not one of high 
art, but of high artifice. No man of ordinary sense 
would be fascinated by such a creature, if he came 
across her in real life. No sensible man could be 
tempted out of the straight path by her. We do not 
lay this to Mdlle. Favart’s reproach, but in a great 
measure to the author’s; for Blanche de Chelles 
has nothing in the piece to render her bewitching. 
She is simply a fine big brune with an utterly un- 
wholesome moral organisation. She does all she 
can to wreck her cousin’s peace, and the heart of her 
cousin’s husband; and then she poisons herself in 
the shame of being detected. The physical details 
of this death, as we have said, are happily softened, 
so that shorn of its one attraction, the dull play 
issues without enlivenment, and leaves an audience 
sated with platitudinal speeches, long interloquiturs, 
ingress and egress of characterless personages, and 
the general purposelessness of the thinnest French 
play that ever oceupied three tardy hours. 

Once more in London Mr. Charles Mathews has 
now resumed a prominent position at the Gaiety, 
and his reappearance on Wednesday in the well- 
known parts of Mopus in “‘ Married for Money,” and 
Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary in ‘‘ The Critic” was 
most heartily welcomed by a very numerous audience. 
The rare fun of Sheridan’s comedy once more 
exercised its invariable influence on the audience, 
and repeated peals of applause throughout the per- 
formance attested their delight. The entire force 
of the Gaiety company is employed, and, besides 
Miss E. Farren as Tilburina, Mr. Hermann Vezin 
as Sneer, and Mr. George Honey as Whiskerandos, 
Miss Baldwin and Mr. Harcourt maintain the 
importance of Mrs. and Mr. Dangle, while Mrs. 
Leigh as the Confidante, and Mr. J. G. Taylor, 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. Perrini, Mr. Lyall, and Mr. 
Soutar, as Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Governor, the Earl of Leicester, and the 
Beefeater, give unusual effectiveness to the repre- 
sentation. 

It is not too late to mend‘even when on the first 
night the curtain descends amid the guying of the 
gallery and the pity of the pit. What seemed hope- 
less at the St. James’s Theatre has been retrieved 
by sheer sacrificial effort and the exercise of great 
energy. The incompetent ones haye received a severe 





overhauling; changes have been made, resignations 
accepted ; and the performances have run smoothly, 
and the prime donne Savelli and Manetti have some 
chance for the display of their ability upon a cleared 
arena. ‘ Vert- Vert” is far from the best of operas; 
still it has good points, and it is now made compre- 
hensible and is carefully acted; several of the 
melodies, too, earn great favour. The result shows 
what can be done, even at a moment of supreme 
danger, when the enterprise has to be righted and 
the wreck saved. That was a bad Saturday night 
at the St. James’s, but complete disaster was at 
least averted. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The valedictory meeting of the principal Jubilee 
Singers was held on Tuesday evening at the Inter- 
national Church, St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square, 
when the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., 
took the chair. Apart from the fact that the slavery 
question, thus touched upon, is one which is ever 
certain to arouse the noblest feelings and reveal the 
proudest sentiments which Englishmen possess, 
there was little of interest in the proceedings. From 
their reduced number the singing of the Jubilee 
Minstrels had lost many of its characteristic merits, 
and their performance was, musically speaking, 
without the pale of criticism. The meeting had 
evidently been organized as a tribute to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, who had taken the 
singers in hand upon their arrival over here, and 
had during their stay done much to promote the 
desirable ends for which they laboured. The pre- 
sentation of an address to the right hon. president 
by Mr. T. Ratling, the tenor of the troupe, was the 
principal formal feature of the evening. The 
address was neatly worded and gracefully delivered, 
and Mr. Ratling was loudly cheered at the termina- 
tion. The Earl of Shaftesbury replied in a speech 
full of warm eloquence and evident sympathy with 
the cause upon which he spoke. The address, he 
said, should be treasured up in his family, and be 
always regarded as one of their most valuable heir- 
looms. The Rev. Henry Jones, M.A., Fred J. 
Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., and other gentlemen 
addressed the meeting. The musical selection 
included ‘“‘ Steal away to Jesus,” ‘Bliss of the Puri- 
fied,” “John Brown,” “The Musician and his 
Harp,” “ Rock of Ages,” ‘‘Swing low, sweet Chariot,” 
“Mary and Martha,” ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” and ‘‘ Good Bye,” sung by all the five 
singers; ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” delivered by the 
contralto, Miss Jemima Jackson, and “If I were a 
voice,” sung by Miss Maggie Porter. Miss L. L. A. 
Tomkins supplied the pianoforte accompaniments. 
There was a very large and enthusiastic audience 
present. 

The directors of the Polytechnic Institution seem 
determined not to let the events of the day get the 
start of them. It was only on Wednesday evening 
that the Czar landed in this country. And on 
Thursday afternoon we have a lecture suggested by 
his visit. Mr. B. J. Malden, by whom the lecture 
is delivered, in his introductory remarks gives a 
glance at the enormous extent of Russia, and refers 
to its varieties of climate, and by the different races 
by which it is peopled. He then briefly sketches its 
past history, specially referring to the rule of Ivan 
the Terrible, and to the singular episodes in the 
career of Peter the Great. Mr. Malden gives a de- 
scription of St. Petersburg, its principal publie 
buildings being illustrated by dissolving views thrown 
upon the screen. Many of these views are 
photographs. The Nevski Prospekt by night with 
its shops full of light, its pavements crowded with 
pedestrians, and its broad roadway filled with 
vehicles, may be cited as one of the most striking 
of these illustrations. From St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Malden hurries us to Moscow, shows us several views 
of the Kremlin, and gives a brief account of that 
remarkable building. Returning to St. Petersburg, 
he refers to the recent nuptials of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh with the Grand Duchess Marie, and presents 
us with an illustration of one of the ceremonies 
characteristic of the Greek marriage rite. Lastly, 
three large and very effective portraits are exhibited 
on the seregn. It need scarcely be said that they 








consist of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh side 
by side, followed by the Emperor Alexander II. A 
goodly crowd usually throngs the Lecture Theatre of 
the popular institution in Régent Street. 








CRYSTAL PALACH. 





The first of the series of floral exhibitions, which 
add so much to the attractions of the Crystal Palace 
during the summer months, took place on Saturday, 
and drew together thousands of people, whose varied 
tastes and fancies were amply gratified. The season 
has not been one of the most favourable for the 
development of floral wonders, the sharp night frosts 
which have recently prevailed having nipped in the 
bud many plants which gave promise of future excel- 
lence. Still, the exhibition was a most creditable 
one to all concerned, and was quite équal, if not 
superior, to the spring shows of previous years. 
Stove and greenhouse plants were, of course, the 
leading features of the show. There was a judicious 
discrimination made between amateurs and pro‘es- 
sional gardeners, so that the two should not come 
in undue contact ; but in many instances the plants 
exhibited were so excellent, and appeared to an out- 
sider of such equal merit, that the utmost skill and 
judgment were necessarily called into requisition in 
apportioning the awards. 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace will recollect the 
Victoria Cross Gallery, which contained pictures of 
allthe gallent deeds that have been rewarded with the 
Victoria Cross, from the time of its first, institution 
down to the close of the Indian Mutiny. That 
gallery was purchased by a private individual, who, 
having broken up his establishment, is now anxious 
to dispose of it for a sum, we believe, of £3500. In 
the meantime these illustrations of an eventful 
period in our military history are again on view at 
the Crystal Palace. It would be well if so important 
a collection could become public property. The 
pictures might even be photographed for the purpose 
of providing branch galleries at the principal towns — 
especially the depét centres—in the United Kingdom. 
We can hardly imagine a better recruiting agent. 








SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTER AND 
TEACHING. 





The Boston Advertiser reports as follows a recent 
lecture delivered in the vestry of the West church on 
* The Poetry of Shakespeare ” :— 

Dr. Bartol stated that many said we know the 
author, but did not knowthe man. He effaced him- 
self in his work. He could not have been a drudge; 
there was no mark of the file or show of the hammer 
in his wonderful fabric. He had no doubt that 
Shakespeare preferred to be obscure. He was not 
alone of great men in that preference. Fenelon, 
Emerson, Hunt, Hawthorne, all liked to be alone. 
If one wished to find out what Shakespeare hated or 
loved, let them ‘think what he made them hate or 
love. Did any one feel nobler after reading him ? 
Then he was noble without doubt. He, too, drew 
all men unto him. It was nonsense to say that he 
rated villains and noble men alike, because he 
dissected each with equal care. What was Shake- 
speare? Instead of being a sort of Court clown, 
there was a serious spirit in him which all his 
humour never passed. Never lived one who less 
turned the world into a jest. He showed that an 
ideal character abided beyond an actual one, and his 
greatest merriment was in no buffoonery. He was no 
materialist. He was blamed for being a good fellow, 
but did the most earnest only frown or weep? The 
Puritanic conscience would cross Shakespeare and 
doubt if he were a religious man, but did devouted- 
ness beget moroseness? And to be religious did one 
have to have more longitude than latitude in his 
face? God worked but did not labour. His effort 
was ease. Allthe arts had a human interest for their 
bond. Shakespeare wasa painter. Humanity sat to 
him and nature gave the tints. The world was his 
studio. Lorenzo told Stephano to bring his musie 
forth into the air, “‘ because soft stillness and tho 
night becomes its touches.” Said Ducan, in ‘ Mac- 
beth:” “This castle has a pleasant seat; the air 
nimbly and sweetly recommends itself unto our 
gentle senses.” This description was not for itself. 
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Did any one not see the terrible suggestiveness of 
his frontispiece, and that the lightnings of murder 
played behind this lovely foreground? From what 
but an immense sobriety could Shakespeare's works, 
that we call plays, have come? He was certainly a 
despiser of pretence. Since the lovers of the Penta- 
teuch, in what literature were the ten command- 
ments more solemnly re-enacted? Were there not 
indecencies in Shakespeare, it had been asked. In 
all old writings there was a plainness perhaps not 
worse than our modern innuendo. There was 
something to skip in the Old Testament. 

There was internal evidence that Shakespeare was 
incomparably generous and just; a good neighbour, 
loving friend and upright citizen. Who would not 
shrink from being a fanatic and rather be a good- 
natured man, even at the risk of overlooking some 
of the follies of his neighbours and having some 
weakness in himself to excuse? Individuality 
parted persons, while personality united them. 
Personality was any one’s expression of the universal 
spirit, God, existing—not as the Orthodox supposed 
-~in three persons, but in countless persons. It 
was &common remark that authors could write what 
they could not feel; but that was untrue. No man 
could be truly eloquent on what was not within him, 
Shakespeare was as good a saint as Augustine, 
without so much grossness to be overlooked. He 
must have been a friend, who was”such a celebrater 
of friendship. Amid all the personalities of his 
dramas, he had one of his own—immense including 
what he created. He wasa provider of pleasure ; 
but, more than all, he was an apostle of verity, sun 
of righteousness and preacher of consolation. Was 
he not religious? Had he not chewed the cud of 
sweet and bitter faney ? Could Chopin or Beethoven 
have composed a religious march had they not felt 
it? Shakespeare felt it when he put into Hamlet’s 
mouth: “’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother—”’ Shakespeare was Prospero more than 
any one else he painted. But it was not easy to 
take his measure and say just where he was making 
his own likeness. He was a colonizer of the world 
with a host of beings more real than flesh and blood. 
He and Goethe were unrivalled in their portraiture 
of woman, but his nature was greater than Goethe’s. 
Woman's inspiration wrote every best work ever 
written in the world, albeit with a man’s pen, and 
not the least of Shakespeare’s merits was that he did 
justice to the sex. High up among the benefactors 
of the race, one of Anglo-Saxon blood, was William 
Shakespeare. There were few statistics of his life. 
He related his own story and autobiography,” and 
few men on earth were better known. 





“THE “OERVARA PESTIVAL. 





The artists’ festival in the grottoes of Cervara, 
near Rome, has just come off. It will probably 
prove the last of the series of annual festivities. 
The institution of the Cervara Festival dates from 
the time of Goethe's sojourn in Rome, and the poet 
was one of the founders of it. Down to two years 
ago it had always been managed by the German 
artistsin Rome. During the recent years of political 
turmoil in Ituly all celebration of the sort had been 
suspended, naturally enough, And when the en- 
deavour to revive the old custom was afoot the 
Italians, now claiming for the first time to be a 
nation at home in its own capital, wished to take 
the management of the festival into'their own hands. 
In the old unregenerate days, when the Pope was 
King, and the life of Rome was, of course, far less 
many-sided than it is now, and the artist life held 
consequently a more prominent position, and 
made a large portion of tlre entire social life 
of the place, the Cervara festival made a large 
and much looked-forward-to feature of the year. 
* All Rome” used in those days to be there. The 
grottoes of Cervara, which are simply ancient 
quarries, dating from ante-Christian times, from 
which tufo for building was extracted, are situate in 
the midst of the Campagna, about seven miles from 
Romo, in the direction of Palestrina. The only 
dwelling in the neighbourhood is a solitary farm- 
house, with an old tower, showing that it was 
originally constructed, like almost all the older 
isolated dwellings on the Campagna, with a view to 
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defence. The quarries aro of vast extent, excavated 
for the greater part beneath the surface, but with 
openings every here and there to the open air, 
which serve as skylights, prevent any part of the 
cavern from being either dark or damp, and cause 
an infinity of eapricious lights and shadows, which 
contribute largely to the romantic picturesqueness 
of the scene. To these caves it has, from the date 
mentioned above, been the custom for the brother- 
hood of artists resident in Rome to repair for their 
annual merry-making. All asemble, or should assem- 
ble, in the most grotesque equipment which the 
artist fancy can suggest, at the Porta Maggiore— 
the gate by which the old Praneste road leaves Rome 
—between seven and eight o’clock in the morning. 
There the procession is formed, and starts on its 
seven-mile progress to the grottoes. Burlesque, the 
broadest and most farcical, is the order of the day, 
and the presiding spirit of the frolic. The Cer- 
varese gendarmgzie open the march, wonderful 
warriors with jack-boots of the most monstrous pro- 
portions, sabres (of tin) to which Excalibur was a 
joke, gold buttons (of paper) the size of turnips on 
their scarlet-faced coats, and the bottoms of wine 
flasks in lieu of epaulettes. Those entitled to the 
distinction wear the decorations conferred on them 
at former festivals—the most noble order of the 
“ baricco ” (halfpenny), or that of ‘* troppo merito ;” 
These terrible warriors are mounted on the smallest 
donkeys to be found, some hardly larger than 
their cocked hats! Then follows the Cervara 
Artillery, drawn byj similarly martial quadrupeds 
—tremendous guns formed of stoves pipes, with 
gunners to match. And then a motley crowd 
embodying every conceivable, or rather inconceiv- 
able, incongruity and monstrosity that the artistic 
brain has been able to imagine. Perhaps the 
most amusing group on this occasion consisted 
of a stalwart black-bearded Capuchin driving a 
donkey-cart well stocked with garden produce, with 
a stout dame (a brother artist of course), with a 
baby on her knees by his side. It need hardly be 
observed that such an exhibition is one of the 
results of the license permitted under the new order 
of things, and would never have been permitted or 
attempted under the old. Another excellent and 
admirably got up figure was the Russian artist, before 
mentioned, who presented himself as a Red Indian, 
riding, without saddle or stirrup of any kind, an 
exceedingly fine black horse. Among the vehicles 
came a vast car, richly caparisoned and canopied, 
and drawn by four horses, high aloft on which sat 
the president, Signor Allegro, a Genovese artist, 
bearing his sceptre in the guise of a colossal fork, 
with a loaf {stuck on it, and at his feet a couple of 
boy pages to bear his enormous scarlet train when 
he should descend. 

The progress along the seven miles of road was 
picturesque enough after its kind; but, alas! the 
spectators were comparatively few. Rome would 
not dance to the‘well-intentioned piping. Last year 
the festival did not take place; but the year before 
there were ten times the number of artists present, 
and at least a hundred times the number of spec- 
tators. The old custom used to be for the procession 
to stop and breakfast at the ‘“‘ Tor degli Schiavi,” a 
charmingly picturesque ruin about half way to Cer- 
vara. ut the halt was omitted on the present 
occasion, and the mad procession went on at once to 
the grottoes. There, after some speechifying from 
the president and time for recognitions of friends 
and the like, the artists sat down to dinner about 
noon at tables spread in the grotto, while 
the crowds stood round—close round—and looked 
on. The dinner was long and very noisy; noise 
produced by every possible means, from simple un- 
pamee Saas te Se Nt os Sa 

enlive which would; 
gmong more northern youths, have been assigned to 
wine. Jl sorts of games, races, and what not, were 


i open. 

vellers, however, kept up the fun as best they 
might under the shelter of their rock-roof; but the 
morning lamentable accounts came of the 
toRome. And, in truth, anything less festive 
a ride in fancy costume on a donkey for seven 
pagna in pouring rain 
and deepening twilight can hardly be 
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Coomassie amd Magdala: the Story of two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henny M. Sranuey. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1874, 


The two expeditions here described are treated 
with varying merit. ‘ Coomassie” is a mere com- 
pilation ; ‘‘ Magdala” is more carefully related. The 
first is a reprint of the letters contributed by Mr. 
Stanley to the New York Herald, of which journal 
he was correspondent, with a mass of subsequent ~ 
information added thereto from despatches and 
speeches. Mr. Stanley was not an eye-witness of 
the fighting that took place before the advance of 
the army to Coomassie; consequently the earlier 
portion of the campaign is related from hearsay, and 
is often incorrect. His account of the battle of 
Abracrampa is not trustworthy. Again, Mr. Stanley's 
book is disfigured by his prejudices. He did not get 
on well with Sir Garnet Wolseley. Sir Garnet hates 
correspondents; and we can fancy how the inquisi- 
tive tribe may worry a general. Mr. Stanley had 
the greatest difficulty in getting any information out 
of the officers; and we really sympathise with the 
officers. What did they care for the curiosity of 
thousands in New York. Their own plan lay in 
diseretion and secrecy. 


If one went in a desperate state straight to head- 
quarters seeking news, it was ever the same answer 
— Nothing new.” If one met an officer, and 
judging from his face that he would be likely to 
impart something, one would say, ‘‘ Good morning, 

good morning, how do you do? glad to see you look 
so well ; anything new ?” the answer would inevitably 
be, “ Good morning, good morning; quite well, 
thanks; no, nothing new. Ta-ta,oldfellah?”” The 
question, Anything new! as soon as uttered seemed 
to annihilate all courtesy, cordiality, and good 
feeling. 


At last, tired of this, Mr. Stanley did what he should 
have done at first—left the Coast and pushed ahead 
into the interior. But first he went down the Accra 
in a little steam-yacht, which the proprietor of the 
New York Herald had provided him. What he saw 
he describes in a spirited chapter, a notable sight 
being the Accra Fort, which, like all forts in West 
Africa, is a mere stuccoed, or lime-snd-water 
imitation of one. Afterwards he went to the old 
Dutch town of Elmina, a much more healthy place 
than Cape Coast. Dutch is spoken by nearly all the 
populace there; the castles are strong, the harbour 
is good. He advises the Government to shift the 
headquarters from Cape Coast to Elmina. “ Elmina 
is the only place suitable for the residence of an 
Administrator in Chief or Governor on the whole 
shore of the Gold Coast from Assinee to the river 
Volta. It is centrally located, nature has furnished 
it with a river which might be made a capital 
harbour for small craft, and there is good anchorage 
outside for larger vessels.” Moreover, Elmina 
occupies @ comparatively healthy situation, open to 
the sea breezes, and the country around is well 
cultivated. It is by no means improbable that 
Elmina will eventually be fixed upon. Thence, Mr. 
Stanley proceeded to Addah in company with Mr. 
Henty of the Standard to “hunt up Glover,” whom 
he saw. He gives a glowing account of him. “ I shall 


ever think,” he writes, ‘“‘ of the time when my eyes 


first lit on the kindly face, the massive features with 


the genius of commanding men lighting up every 
lineament—on the sturdy form so full of energy, as 
Lan event. Glover, in my opinion, is really a great 
man; he has the elements of greatness in him.” 
The natives called him “ Golibar,” and respected 
him hugely. 


Mr. Stanley is disposed to champion 
Captain Glover, who he thinks was not fairly 


depreciation, quotes conversations to illustrate the 
charge, and declares that he used to be “‘ chaffed ” 


Hor his championship of the captain. He also 
hinsists that Sir Garnet placed Glover in great 


jeopardy by ordering him to move on Coomassie by 
.a certain date, and then turning his back on the 
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Coomassie the night he entered” (hundreds of them 
were allowed to leave the town openly with their 
arms) ‘‘ might have had most fatal results for Glover. 
Sir Garnet permitted quite a little army of fugitives to 
gather about the King; and if he had been made of 
different material no doubt that would have inspired 
him to retaliation on the comparatively “weak force 
of Glover” (about fourteen hundred Houssas and 
Yorubas), “‘and by this means have retrieved 
the disasters of Amoaful and Ordahsu.” There 
is at first sight some truth in the judgment 
blaming Sir Garnet for not disarming the natives, 
but as for the jealousy towards Captain Glover, 
we believe that to be exaggerated. There ean 
however be no doubt that much loot was lost for 
want of ordinary protection. “ Assistant-Commissary 
Ravenscroft, while looking for gin to supply the 
troops with grog, stumbled upon a house whose 
courtyard was crowded with objects of value: in the 
morning, when he visited the house again, he found 
the whole had been carried away.” Further Mr. 
Stanley maintains that the rapid evacuation of 
Coomassie and retreat across the Prah was not 
caused by fear of the rains but by want of food 
owing to an insufficient transport service. 

So much for the fault-finding of Mr. Stanley. His 
praise however is ample in other respects. His de- 
seriptions of native life are piquant. At Prashu, 
where the expedition soon arrived, he saw King 
Coffee’s town crier—a dumpty little man, with a 
large square gold-plated badge on his breast, who 
goes about the capital shouting at the top of his 
voice, ‘* O King! thou art the King above all kings ! 
Thou art great! Thou art mighty! Thou art strong! 
Thou hast done enough! The princes of the earth 
bow down to thee, and humble themselves to the 


dust before thy stool! Who is like unto the King of 


all the Ashantees?”” Of Coffee himself Mr. Stanley 
says he is thirty-five or thirty-six years old, strongly 
pitted with traces of small-pox, possessing some 
natural ability, which however has been warped by 
the assiduous and constant flattery of his parasitical 
and trembling subjects. King Coffee, though arro- 
gant and vain, and cruel beyond measure, has the 
eye of a king, which means that is the eye of one 
possessing unlimited power over life and death. So 
little does he value human life that he frequently 
says: ‘‘ By the slaughter of one hundred shall I be 
able to produce a thousand.” The king is placed 
on the stool by the united voice of the chiefs; but 
immediately he is seated, in him becomes vested 
the supreme power over life and death. If the 
council of chiefs and captains propose that he shall 
engage in war, he dare not absolutely refuse to make 
war, lest some ask him, with a sneer, if he is afraid, 
when, if he replies in the affirmative, the monarch’s 
prestige departs from him. When the chiefs pro- 
pose that he shall make peace, after engaging in a 
war which turns out to be ruinous, he may then 
proclaim that peace shall be declared without 
incurring disrespect, A great power in Ashantee is 
the king’s mother, who often with her advice has 
plunged Ashantee into war or hastened a peace. 
The king’s palace consists of many houses connected 
together, after the native style of architecture, and 
adjoining it is another residence, the two-storeyed 
stone house constructed for him by Dupuis, a 
traveller who visited Ashantee about 1820. The 
missionaries have lately constructed another house 
for him, forty-four feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and two storeys high, of brick which they themselves 
manufactured for the king. The king possesses 
about three hundred wives, though they do not all 
live in the palace, but are scattered among the 
suburban crooms, or villages. It is death for a 
man to look at the female possessions of the 
monarch. When any of the harem ventures out, the 
criers hasten ahead to clear the way, and warn the 
citizens of the advance of the fatal procession with 
cries of “ Ecow! ecow! eh/ eh! eh!” the first two 
words being drawn out like our “ halloo,” while the 
last three are delivered in quick succession and in 
higher tones. As they approach, the passengers 
turn their backs to the road and cover their faces 
with their hands, so they may not be thought to 
take any advantage of the confidence of the king in 
thus exposing his human treasures to the light of 
day. 





The battle of Amoaful is described, at which he 
was present, and evidently under fire ; for he says :— 


The firing at close quarters to us waxes terrific. > 
The line of the fighting right column, now hotly 


engaged with a persisting foe, who crawls serpent- 


—_— 


(C. Jurrrers. } 
“The happy long ago.” Romance. Written by 
Wituam Sawyer. Composed by Cuartes Braip. 
It would be difficult to find a more uncouth title, 


like closer and closer to them, is not fifty yards|*bam the above, for what is a pretty and artistic 
away from us, and we are plentifully touched and | Composition. A simple air is nicely brought out by 
tapped (lightly, it is true) by the hail of slugs. Menj|a quasi-harp accompaniment, and with a good 


with whom I am conversing abruptly spin round as 
Lieutenant Maurice, sitting on 


they feel the blows. 


singer and tasteful and competent accompanist the 


a log, is struck in the back. Dr. Fegan, whilst con- — psi a ts please. Key A minor 6-8 time, 
vérsing for a moment with Commodore Hewett and | °°™P8Ss “ to #, nine notes. 


myself, is violently struck on his scarf pin. 


In this fight the Snider rifle did terrible damage to 
the Ashantees. After Amoaful Ordahsu followed. 
Near to the storming of this place King Coffee sat 
under some plantain leaves until a Snider bullet 





(Weexes & Co.] 
Lyrice for the Pianoforte. 
Set 1. Composed by H. CO. Auison. 


whistling past him sent him scampering off in unregal Nocturne, 


haste. 
of the capital are graphically told. 


Mr. Stanley regrets that we have not taken steps 


The march on Coomassie and the burning Une Promenade a mae. 


La Patineuse. 
Three short sketches of considerable morit, and 


to annex Ashantee to the empire. Ashantes, he showing good knowledge of the resources and 


says, would be as rich an acquisition to the British | °®P#bilities of the instrament. 


They are fingered 


Crown as the Island of Ouba to the United States, for the benefit of students, who will find them good 
for the people are born traders, and it only requires | ®24 agreeable practice. 


a little careful management to be paid twenty times 
over for the cost of the expedition to Coomassie. 
Those who fail to see this thing in its true light, 
A change 


fail because of prejudice and bad taste. 
of masters would be a glorious thing for Ashantee. 








No Ean ror Music.—Our neighbour Chubb has 
not much of an ear for music, but he spent a con- 
siderable sum in having his daughter taught how to 


Instead of the deupot who ¢hiops off s couple of hammer a piano, and he is proud of her accomplish- 


thousand heads on the burial of his predecessor, the 


ments. He was talking with us over the fence the 


i ald ha i ane tion to other day when a series of dreadful sounds came 
re ge a Se ae oe from his piano through the open parlour window. 
treat with, which is among the most skilful and Poceesiiy Ghai semieie?: “Deen teers thn 
industrious in the world, and stands higher than y : y : 


Ashantee even in its love for trade. All Cenfral 


Africa would soon be benefited, and the inhabitants |°™_ ™usic.” 


round Lake Tchad would in time come to marvel at 


Adeler ? Just listen to that, will you? That’s what I 
Then there were a few additional 
bangs on the instrument, a flourish or two, and then 


the palatial houses of the white mensbanta whose more cordant thumping. ‘ Splendid, isn’t it ?” said 


kafilahs ranged through the untrodden wilds of the 
interior. The people of the Protectorate think that 
this is as much England’s war as their own, though 


Chubb. ‘ Mary Jane’s bustin’ the music right out 
of that machine, you observe. Them’s the Strauss 
waltzes, I believe, she’s raslin’ with now. Just 


listen.” We remarked that, from the energy dis- 
Colonel Harley has often told them that the English J ; 
have nothing to do with the war, that it is the PN, Ving Hone Sete hae ts be vey 


Fantee-Ashantee war; but the British Government 


is now inclined to their way of thinking—hence the exactly right wes an open qnestion. 


expedition to Coomassie. 








(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


“T’ll rememember Thee.” Words by E. A. W. 
Music by Ursuta Brook. 


Unaffected and graceful, as regards the verse, and | body cry. A deaf mute would shed tears. 


earnest. But whether she was treating Mr. Strauss 


**T don’t know 
nothin’ about music, Adeler,’’ observed Chubb “ but 
I kin tell the real thing when I hear it, and I kin 
sit and hear Mary Jane play them waltzes and the 
‘‘Maiden’s Prayer” until it makes me cry likea 
child.” We asserted that if she played those com- 
positions as she was doing now, it would make any- 
‘* Listen 


tuneful and appropriate in the setting. We have|to that now, will you ?” exclaimed Chubb, as a wild 


rarely seen an unpretentious effort so likely to please. 
Key F, 2-4 time, compass eleveninotes, C to G. 





True! Song. 
B. Hearver. 
A rather taking waltz movement, which goes 

very well to the words, and involves no effort from 

the vocalist. Key F’, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


Written and composed by Karz 





[R. Cooxs & Co.] 
O Weary Eyes. Song. Written by M. F. Music 
by Anne Fricker. 


tumult of sound came from the parlour. Isn’t it 
splendid? If I didn’t know it was Mary Jane a- 
tearin’ round among them waltzes, I'd think it was 
one of those fellers who play at the concerts. Let's 
go over;and hear her.” We entered the house and 
sought the parlour. Mary Jane was nowhere to be 
seen, but to the infinite disgust of Chubb there was a 
red-haired man, with a fist as big as a loaf of bread, 
tuning the piano !—Dexter Smith's Paper. 

Cariti0on Carmes IN THE Crry.—It has often been 
a matter of surprise to English travellers, when 
listening to the carillons from the belfry towers of 
Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and other cities 


Miss Fricker knows how to write an ad cap-| of Belgium and Holland, that so little has been done 


tandum drawing-room ditty, and in the present case | OW 


s introducing chimes of this description into 


ghe is as succesafal os usual. The air is in 8-4 their owncountry. Of late they have, however, been 


time, on the familiar dotted crotchet and quaver 


form, and fits the verses well. 
the octave D to D. 





The Ride. 
Music by J. L. Motxoy. 


Song. Poetry by Sir W. Cuarrow, Bart. in Coleman and Basinghall Streets. 


adopted in the new Town Halls of Bradford and 
Rochdale, in the parish church of Boston, and at 


Key B flat, compass | Worcester Cathedral. The City of London is about 


to follow this good example, as a fine set of chimes 
is being manufactured for the new Wool Exchange 
It consists of 
fifteen bells, which at frequent intervals will play a 
series of tunes, varying with the days of the week, 


A song of the country, which will inspire sympathy | and including the ‘ Sicilian Mariners,” “ Home, 
with all lovers of Nature's freshness. It goes well} sweet home,” the ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” &c, 


to the tune, and suits almost any voice, and will 
please almost any audience from its familiar swing. 
Key E flat, 6-8 time, compass B to E. 











{Czenny.] 
“The Sailor Boy.” Song. 
Levey. Music by W. H. Haynes. 


Devin’s Mustc.—I remember in 1855, when 
crossing a lofty range of mountains in Circassia, 
that I was very much surprised, and my people 
frightened, at hearing low musical breathings, like 
the tones of an olian harp, evidently issuing from 
the side of the mountain. My followers called it 


Written by J. C.| * devil’s music,” and said that it prognosticated evil ; 


but I believe that it was caused by strong currents 


Tis vests wether in oh t lar, faults of air passing — over the numerous caverns,and 


redeemed in great measure by the music. A good 


singer may make an impression with this song, 


1 Key G, common time, compass B to B eleven notes, | by the Old Shekarry. 


crevasses, attributes this natural 
phenomenon, w he also to parts of 
the ground being unequally —' Wrinkles, 


oe 
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Signor Alfonso Rendano has arrived in London. 





The second Floral Hall concert takes place to- 
morrow. 


——— 


A version of “* Giroflé-Girofla "fis promised for the 
Strand Opéra Comique in the autumn. 


Dumas is writing a drama for the Odéon, to be 
called ** The Taking of Jerusalem by Titus.” 





At Ferrara the four{hundredth birthdayjof Ariosto 
will be celebrated with great rejoicings on the 8th of 
next September. 





The “ Sphing ” in English comes out in August at 
the Haymarket, with Mdlle. Beatrice as the sphin- 
gine heroine of the piece. 





M. Massenct, the successful composer of the sacred 
drama, “* Mary Magdalene,” is setting a libretto by 
M. Louis Gallet, ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore.” 





A proposition for removing the power of election 
from the committee of the Garrick Club and giving 
it to the general body of members has beenjvetoed 
by a large majority. 





The Royalty program changes again to-morrow 
with another swap of authors. Mr. Burnand now 
enters the field with a version of,|Mrs. Edwardes’s 
novel ** Archie Lovell.” 





The American comedienne, Miss Lotta, recently 
received a magnificent testimonial from the ladies of 
New Orleans—on the occasion of her recent benefit 
in that city—comprising a service of silver, ete. 





The annual festival in aid of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund has been fixed for the 9th prox. It 
will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and Alder- 
man Cotton, M.P., has consented to fulfil the duties 





of the presidential chair. 








The ever-popular Mdme. Sinico hag recently 
bestowed her hand upon Sig. Campobello or Camp- 
bell, of Her Majesty’s, whose rising talents will 
doubtless be fortified by the presence and sympathy 
of so clever a companion artist. 





Dr. William Wagner of Hamburg, announces a 
vindication of Shakespeare against the foolish book 
of Roderick Benedix; a translation of ‘ Othello” 
into Hebrew has just been published at Vienna ; and 
the eleventh annual volume of the German Shake- 
speare Society is just ready. 





In addition to the splendid gifts presented to him 
during his long professional career in France, Italy, 
and Germany, there are harpsichords and piano- 
fortes which belonged to Beethoven, to Mozart, and 
to Haydn, among the collection given by Franz 
Liszt to the Museum at Pesth. 





Mr. Boucicault’s ‘‘ Led Astray ” (from the French) 
will be produced at the Gaiety. The Gaiety musical 
company open at the Globe on the 25th with “ Fille. 
Angot,” Mr. du Terreaux’s version. The cast will 
comprise the names of Constant Loseby, D’Anka, 
Lyall, Cotte, Perrini and Taylor. 





The Nuremberg memorial to Hans Sachs will be 


-| unveiled next month. Germany, however, has not 


subscribed the twenty thousand florins which the 
memorial to her shoemaker-poet is to cost. So 
Karl Blind is endeavouring to raise the deficiency 
by a series of lectures on Hans Sachs and his age, 
at the Cavendish Rooms, London. 





Mrs. Fairfax is the name of a débutante who will © 
appear at a Matinée on the 13th of June, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, for the benefit of Mr. George 
Coleman, the acting-manager of the Olympic Theatre. 
The lady is said to be personally very attractive, 
and to possess considerable dramatic capacity which 
she has evinced at amateur representations. 





Professor Dowden is about to prepare for publica- 
tion the series of lectures on Shakespeare which he 
is at present delivering in Trinity College, Dublin. 
These lectures attempt, with the aid of recent studies 
of the chronology of Shakespeare’s plays, to trace 
the development of Shakespeare’s character and art 
from the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” to the 
“* Tempest.” 





M. Ludovic Halevy is organising a special per- 
formance, to be held at the Gymnase, in order to 
raise funds for placing a bust of Mdlle. Desclée on 
the tomb which encloses the remains of the gifted 
actress at Pére-la-Chaise. Mesdames Carvalho, 
Schneider, Judic, and Theo have volunteered their 
services on the occasion. M. Faure had been invited, 
but his departure for London had rendered im- 
possible his co-operation in this tribute to Desclée’s 
memory. 

Mr. John Oxenford is adapting “ Les deur 
Orphelines” for Mr. Henry Neville at the Olympic, 
who has secured the “ entire” English right. How 
about the fractional English right about to be 
exercised at a minor theatre? We thought, too, or 
perhaps Mr. Mortimer thought, that he had secured 
the entire English right. The number of English 
rights that are put up and knocked over in this 
country, makes the subject a little perplexing to 
students of international copyright-law. There is 
“* Giroflé-Girofla” to wit. 





An interesting item in the program of the concert 
to be given in jhonour of the Czar’s visit, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, will be the Polonaiag and Chorus, 
from Glinka’s Opera, ‘‘ La vie pour le Czar.” This 
Polonaise is always used on State occasions in 
Russia, and formed one of the most interesting 
features in the State Ball which was held on the day of 
the marriage of their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh ; it was also included in 
the music performed at the State Banquet which 
took place on the arrival of their Royal Highnosees 





at Windsor Castle. 
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The sale the other day at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge's disposed of several rare and 
curious items. ‘The prints, drawings, paintings, 
miniatures, caricatures, antiquities, and relics 
which were ‘‘ knocked down,” were described as the 
property of ‘a collector relinquishing the pursuit.” 
The collection was of a very miscellaneous cha- 
racter, the historical and theatrical element largely 
abounding. Representative of the latter were a 
portrait of Shakespeare, supposed to be by Zucchero, 
in antique carved frame, which realised 50s. only ; 
a beautifully-painted portrait of Mdme. Vestris, 
knocked down for a ridiculously small sum; 
Garrick’s walking stick, 50s.; and small oval 
portraits of Garrick and Kitty Fisher, 17s. 





According to a recently published statement com- 
paring the receipts of the Paris theatres last year 
with those of 1869, the year before the war, it appears 
that the difference in favour of 1873 is considerable. 
Amongst the theatres whose receipts have been 
most largely increased are the following:—The 
Comédie Francaise, the takings of which have risen 
from 995,000f. to 1,360,000f.; the Opéra receipts 
have increased from 1639f. to 1,758,000f., and they 
would certainly have exceeded 2,000,000f. but for 
the fire which caused it to close its doors at the end 
of October. The Theatre des Varietés netted more 
than a million francs in 1873; the receipts in 1869 
did not reach more than 810,000f. Fortune has 
been kindest to the Palais Royal, the receipts of 
which hoyse have mounted from about 200,000f. in 
1869 to 930,000f. in 1878. It must not be left out 

f consideration that the price of tickets for most of 
‘he theatres has been increased for some time. 





Miss Thompson, the lucky artist whose fortune 
has been secured by a Royal advertisement, comes 
of a musical family. Her mother, who now resides 
in the Isle of Wight, was the daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Edmund Weller, gentleman, of Walton- 
breck, Liverpool, and about thirty years ago was a 
celebrated amateur pianist. On the 26th of 
February, 1844, Mr. Charles Dickens, who was then 
becoming popular as ‘‘ Boz’? by the publication of 
his ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” and other works, visited 
Liverpool and presided at a soireé given at the 
Mechanics’ Institution. After a felicitous speech, 
Mr. Dickens introduced Miss Christiana Weller, 
who, he said, would play a fantasia on the piano- 
forte. The aecidental circumstance of the surname 
of this lady being the same 4s one of Dickens's 
best characters—Sam Weller—was not lost sight of 
by the most popular of modern authors, for later on 
at the soirée it was referred to. Dickens again 
introduced Miss Weller as “‘ The godchild of whom 
I am so proud.” It appears that the young lady and 
her admirable performances on the piano made a deep 
impression on the mind of Charles Dickens, for he 
subsequently remarked :—‘I felt a loss of heart 
when I first entered this room ; I felt it more when 
I sat down; more still as the evening progressed ; 
more still when I went upstairs ; and the last rem- 
nant of my heart went out into that piano ”—pointing 
to the instrument on which Miss Weller had been 
playing. 





Boston is to have a new place of amusement. 
Major Jonathan Burnell, a gentleman extensively 
and well-known at the West as a successful caterer 
to the popular tastes in the matter of amusements, 
has finally settled in Boston, opening a museum. 
Workmen are busily at work reconstructing and 
finishing the various departments, and it is expected 
that it will open tlie first of next month. The Boston 
Globe gives this description of its several depart- 
ments :—At the head of the stairway of the main 
entrance is the reception room. This will be adorned 
with an illuminated fountain and pictures on the 
wall, and will have a variety of attractions, including 
a cabinet of coins of every age and nation, anda 
cabinet of conchological specimens. Contiguous is 
the ladies’ reception room. On the same floor is 
a room for Japanese, Chinese and other curiosities, 
including relics of the Boston and Chicago great 
fires, and a large room known as the mechanical 
department, wherein will be a stereoptical panorama, 


















































































and numerous other curiosities, for the exhibition 
of which machinery is required. Here, also, will be 
the living curiosities, such as giants, dwarfs, ani- 
mated skeletons, fat boys, &c. On the second floor 
are the apartment for the aquarium ; the apartment 
for the exhibition of living animals, including two 
‘happy families;"’ the apartment for the glass 
blowers, the distorting mirrors, refreshment room, 
&c.; and the auditorium, which is a hall arranged 
for seating about 500 persons, and wherein is a stage 
for the exhibition of pantomimes, legerdemain, and 
like spectacular performances, which always delight 
the juveniles, and generally the older people not 
less. 


took no concern in art-worship and musical ritual, 
so long as no one joined the parson and clerk in 
dialoguing the Confession and Absolution, the reading 
of Psalms, and the rhetorical exhibition of the 
Litany,—our High Court of Parliament might pass 
as many church bills as the wisdom of our bishops 
might deem necessary. The bishops crushed the 
curates ; but as nobody cared for curates the new 
tyranny passed unobserved. The people cried out 
against pluralists; the new law amended the griev- 
ance. The people cried out against the non-re- 
sponsibilities of cathedral dignitaries; and there 
followed wholesome laws and regulations for a due 
employ of the time and talents of these exalted 
personages. The people cried out for their right 
and lawful share in the offices of their Book of 
Common" Prayer, and then uprose music and a 
general call for the musician, and with it a new and 
growing sense of the beauty and importance of art- 
worship as seen in the writings of Holy Scriptures, 
and as ordered by the wisdom and foresight of our 
ancestors. Music and architecture assumed a new 
phase; both arts formed, more or less, the study of 
well-educated persons, and in process of time the 
general public became interested in these art-ques- 
tions. The ear and the eye of the nation became, 
in no small degree, critical; and our cathedrals, 
high churches, organs, choirs, services, and cere- 
monies were found to be objects of affection through- 
out the country. The change in church feeling was 
as rapid as it was great. To use the words of the 
Dean of York—it was a puzzle to know what was 
“ Ritualistic,” for he had known that “ Ritualistic ” 
which was now regarded as ‘‘ Old-fogeyism.” The 
building of new churches, the repairs of magnificent 
old churches, the erection of organs, the performance 
of choirs, the payment of assisting clergy, could not 
go on without money, and the offertories swelled the 
golden stream. But the offertories were full ritual, 
and weekly offerings from the whole congregation, 
whilst the old order was monthly or quarterly offer- 
ings from the select few, and with a silent ceremonial. 
The priest was equal to the call, and the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist was the chief point for the 
exhibition of the holiness of beauty and high art in 
music. 

The musician once again was the presiding spirit 
over the service, and the artist and art-workmen 
were to be seen in all parts of the chancel and 
sanctuary. At first choral service and surpliced 
choirs were matters of disagreement ; but the muni- 
ficence of the worshippers, the comparative splendour 
of the scene, and the solemn propriety of the whole 
administration, touched the hearts of the laity with 
a general feeling of love and veneration, the more 
strong and energetic because all this was a conse- 
quence of the people's acts and deeds. Without the 
consent of the people nothing of the kind could have 
been done, for it was their money and their zeal 
caused it all. The people beautified the chancels, 
put the surpliced choirs therein, moved down the 
organs, increased the salaries of the organists, 
raised the tone of the ritual, and called for the 
frequency of the services. The daily services 
created the daily psalters and the daily hymn-books, 
the short and simple anthems, the Creeds, chant- 
wise or otherwise, and the extended and more 
elaborate anthem. A new school of organ music 
came up, and where one book of organ music was 
published there are now at least a score. Psalter 
music, canticle music, hymn music, organ musio, 
and anthems—all of more or less merit—are in 
universal demand. 

All this was too much for poor human nature. 
Jealousy is as strong as death. Jealousy ever goes 
hand in hand with calumny. The Roman Catholic 
put his head into the new church—a church in the 
wilderness entirely supported by the munificence of 
the middle and poorer classes: ‘‘ Ah, what are you 
at, playing at our ways? Well, it is only play, you 
know that, good bye.” With the Roman Catholic 
no one has any right to be religious, to have music 
or ceremonial, except himself. He became jealous, 
but he took the lesson, and went and mended his 
‘ways. The Low Churchman opened the door and 
advanced a foot or two. He says—* Choir in the chan- 





Mr. Wilbye Cooper, the well-known singer, has 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘The Voice. The 
Music of Language. And the Soul of Song.” We 
presume the division into separate sentences with 
& full stop, implies that Mr. Cooper’s pamphlet is a 
tripartite essay. Such, however, does not appear in 
the essay itself. It has no particular divisions, no 
particular construction, but consists of a number of 
loose remarks, some of them useful hints, others 
mere platitudes. Mr. Wilbye Cooper teaches better 
than he writes. He seems to imagine that every 
vowel sound which is represented by a single letter is 
necessarily a single vowel sound. He thinks that 
the first letter of the alphabet (short a as in hate) is 
& single vowel sound. In reality it is a diphthong, 
including long e«. Let Mr. Cooper attempt to 
pronounce hate without the inclusion of ¢, and he 
will get a sort of broad Yorkshire heht, utterly alien 
to the word attempted. Mr. Cooper thinks long ¢ is 
a single vowel. Why it is double: it is broad a and 
long e—it is ah-ee, pronounced quickly. Yet Mr. 
Cooper complains of the people who include the 
ee sound in singing cry, my, eye, &c. How can Mr. 
Cooper sing those words without the ee sound? He 
apparently ignores the rudimentary nature of vowels, 
vocally considered; he takes the grammarian’s 
category, and says there are five single vowels, 
because Lindley Murray says there are five. That 
may be true of orthography, but it is not true of 
voice-lore. A is nota single vowel, lyrically con- 
sidered; itis double. H—long e—is single: you 
can continue it for ever. I—long i—is double; you 
cannot continue it without dropping intoe. O is 
single or double, according as it is open or closed; 
single as aw, double as oh. U—with the pronuncia- 
tion of oo—is single; it may be infinitely sontinued. 
Until Mr. Cooper convinces himself of the foregoing 
facts, he will never tell the truth—at least the vocal 
truth—about the vowels. He may classify them 
correctly in a grammatical sense; but he will not 
classify them aright in a natural-vocal sense. Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper goes out of his way to attack 
imaginary failings in people. He says: ‘I have 
heard the National Anthem sung more than once 
thus : 

God ga-éve ow-er gra-d-clous Qieen, 
Long leéve ow-er nd-bél Qieén, &c.” , 

Well, we have not; nor do we believe that the grave 
and acute accents, the dotted e, and so forth have 
any value, or convey any sense to the imagination— 
any more than if Mr. Cooper were to print some of 
his words in red ink. 








HANGING THE ORGANISTS. 





There is a Bill before the House of Lords ema- 
nating from, may we presume to term it ‘‘a hanging 
committee’ of certain members of the Episcopal 
Bench. If the objects of this Bill were simply directed 
to practices touching only priests and deacons it is 
manifest any reference to the new Bill would be 
beyond the legitimate scope of the Orchestra. But 
as this specific legislation, for what is called a better 
ordering of the offices of the church, bears directly 
upon the music of the church, and upon the organists 
and choir-masters, the contents of the proposed Act 
are of general interest to the profession, and within 
the due consideration and remark of any and all 
periodicals interested in the welfare and progress of 





art-music in this country. So long as the people } cel, colours upon the cloth, gold, chanting the Psalms, 
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singing the canticles, new hymn-books, and not by 
Watts or Rippon, nor by Pratt or Simeon ; and there's 
a Priest too! All this is rank sacerdotalism, and not 
‘the minister of the Church of England.’” And so 
he walks away, making a note that he will have the 
‘*Gloria Patri" sung, and borrow one or two 
of the new tunes. But he is jealous, for the service 
is all bright and glowing, and the people all earnest, 
at work, and full of music. Then “‘ the community 
of chappellers” are up in arms; they form a 
phalanx of ‘‘ aggrieved parishioners,” for the number 
of church members in the parish church, doubles 
the number of their members ; the young ‘‘ members 
to be” run off and join the church choir; they look 
up with delight at the glorious old roof, the pictured 
windows; they chant the psalms, and shout in the 
hymn, and they fail not to sympathise in that 
general feeling of ‘ Hail fellow, well met, glad to see 
you, but if you come here you must work and not 
be content with listening. We here, go in for work 
and short sermons, not long prayers and gentle 
sleep.’ The young people like work and leave the 
chapel. The old ‘‘ chappeller” becomes intensely 
jealous; he ever was an anti-ceremonialist, and now 
becomes a busy reformer for simplifying and purify- 
ing the services of his parish church, a place he 
never enters, and should never think of, only it is 
now crowded on all sides, and by degrees emptying 
his adopted tabernacle. 

Then there is the archdeacon, who thinks there 
is too much singing, too large a choir, too big an 
organ, too dashing an organist, too much colour 
about ‘the table,” too much dress on the priest; 
and ends with pulling out of his pocket a letter he 
has received from one Obadiah Smith, an aggrieved 
parishioner, who would not give sixpence at any 
offertory, and has not been seen in the church for 
the past ten years. And lastly, there is the bishop, 
who dilates on the Judicial Committee, the rubrics 
of 1549, the canons of 1603 (never allowed or made 
law) the Acts of Edward VI., the injunctions of 
Elizabeth, the Roman Communion, the Evangelic 
Church of Knox and Luther, the cases settled, and 
the cases to be settled, and his lordship ends all 
this learning by expressing his deep importance of 
the welfare of his diocese, and his opinion that in 
this particular portion of it there is a higher type of 
ceremonial than he approves. He must disallow 
the singing of the Creed and the Gloria in Ezcelsis ; 
there must be no anthems; for the present, the 
psalms may be chanted, but should there be a letter 
from any aggrieved parishioner, he should feel it his 
duty to order them to be read. 

By the proposed new Bill, our surburban new 
churches may be at once emptied, and the vicars put 
upon starvation diet. It is notorious that music—the 
peoples’ music—brings the income to these churches, 
and the bishop will have the power of changing the 
whole service without rhyme or reason. The pro- 
cess is summary— Hang first, and then call an 
inquest on the dead vicar, the bishop summoning 
his own jury.” As the organist has been accessory, 
both before and after the fact, he participates in the 
sentence, and his occupation is gone—his place knows 
him no more. Should this suggested Bill pass into 
law, it will most seriously affect the status of the 
profession engaged in church music, and probably 
prove of great mischief to musical art in this 
country. The profession will feel it seriously, for 
it touches upon their best interests. The position 
is unfortunately antagonistic to music, for by strict 
law no music is allowed at all in parish church 
services. By inference or analogy, Lord Stowell has 
laid it down that music used in a cathedral may be 
also used in parish churches, and it is upon this 
dictum that now the Responses, the Psalms, the 
Litany, and Kyrie Eleisons are sung in many, if not 
most, churches. But these musical services are so 
many permissions of the ordinary, and any arch- 
deacon at the desire of his bishop may put a stop to 
such musical services should any ill-natured person 
take umbrage and make report to the Bishop. So 
long as it is conceived that art and ceremony in 
service means dogma and a higher notion of outward 
life, it is to be feared that there will never be wanting 
a spirit in secular life willing and ready to interfere. 
The Arminian, the Calvinist, the Antinomian, may 
severally preach their dogmas in any and every 
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know what old Brownism has done for music in 
Scotland and Ireland, and if rampant in England 
the result must be the same, But England is not 
likely to give up what she has gained, and we do not 
think she will ever return to metrical psalms and 
charity children for her musical worship. 

It is occasionally the duty of the Archbishops to 
provide on special occasions forms of special prayer, 
Royal illnesses, cattle plagues, cholera, victories, 
declarations of war, and makings of peace, weather 
too hot, too wet, or too dry,—all give occasion to 
the pious if not literary efforts of our hierarchs, 
May we suggest—in the present “ crisis of the 
Church,”—and this, whether the Archbishop's Bill 
pass or not—a special prayer for the bestowal of 
Common Sense, notably on Bishops and other digni- 
taries of the Church, and in possibly a less degree 
on their clergy, High, Broad, or Low. No one, we 
think, will deny the urgent need. 


form of elevated Anglicanism and there will be no 
check, for hitherto no bishop, save the late Bishop 
Marsh, has interfered to take away the liberty of 
difference on these points. The private opinions of 
any bishop has never yet governed the acts of his 
clergy, for the simple reason the clergy in this 
country are not the church, The people ’in fact are 
the real governing power, and without the goodwill 
of the people half the new churches must be closed: 
The majority of our new churches are dependent upou 
the proceeds of the rents of those peculiar tenements 
called pews ; and if not so, on offertories and specific 
collections, In all such churches music is the 
mainstay of the incumbent, and a service without 
music, or stinted music, means empty pews. Mani- 
festations of dress, of red, blue, and yellow is really 
a matter of small moment without music, but where 
there is the one there is of a certainty the other, 
because the spirit that leads the people to pay for 
music, leads them to pay for surplices, music-books, 
quires, organs, and all other pleasing and proper 
appurtenances. Every form of Bible worship was 
musical to the highest degree, and ornate services 
and what perhaps might be termed excessive and 
extravagant ceremonial was patent both in the wil- 
derness and in the Hebrew cathedral in Jerusalem. 
All ancient worship in Palestine was as ornate and 
wsthetic as order and opportunity could allow. And 
so it was in Old England, Witness the evergreens 
and carols at Christmas, the flowers at Easter and 
Whitsuntide, the holidays at Ascension season, the 
no music on Good Friday, the offerings at the 
Epiphany; observances as old as the hills, and 
known in every old parish church, however small, 
throughout the nation. True it is there are but few 
traditions in music, for our clergy have been an un- 
musical body, and our church dignitaries almost 
invariably silent worshippers. Church music has 
grown up to what it now is because the laity wanted 
it, and have called for it, and paid for it. Acts of 
Parliament have had nothing to do with the feeling ; 
canons and injunctions, rubrics and episcopal charges 
have done nothing in the matter. The truth is, 
people did not care for their parish church, and now 
they do. They have called for the musician, and 
they are on his side. Should the higher powers in 
the Establishment make onslaught on the people’s 
singings the scene will speedily be changed. There 
will be no singing in churches, but there will be 
much singing out of the churches, and Sundays will 
be the grand days for choral societies and high class 
music. The church orchestra will appear at once, 
but not in the church. It will be heard in our great 
music halls, and many a sermon will Handel and 
Bach deliver to crowded congregations in unconse- 
crated buildings. In these places the mog and lex 
of choral worship can have full scope without fear 
of let or hindrance, or inhibition on the part of arch- 
deacon, bishop, registrar, or aggrieved parishioner. 
The days of a reading service are over; whitewashed 
walls, and churchwardens’ architecture are all gone ; 
parish clerks’ solos, and charity children yelping in 
a west gallery are for ever silenced. The churches 
may be emptied, the communicants discouraged and 
driven away, but the youth of this country hold a 
strong feeling for singing services and their accom- 
paniments. No new laws will dissipate this feeling, 
and vexatious and penal regulations will only increase 
its intensity. 

As nothing, by the new Bill, can go into the Church 
but by Episcopal license, the organ will no doubt 
be taken back to its position in the west gallery, 
and the choirs relegated to that point. No sen- 
sationalism will be permitted, and a man in church 
will no longer be “the noblest of animals,” but 
simply a divorced spirit. Sense and imagination 
must not be stimulated except by the sermon. Choral 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist will be discon- 
tinued, because none are to be present but communi- 
cants. The Bishop of Peterborough is for “ Protestant 
worship in plain churches,” and declares that the 
rubrics are “obsolete laws of two centuries old!” The 
old rubrics held the Brownists of their time in check, 
and now they are to be swept away because @ wave 
of modern Brownism is passing over the heads of 
our bishops, It has done its work in Ireland, for} letting the poor brute recover, he continued 





THE PATHOLOGICAL USE OF MUSIC. 





The influence of mtisic upon the mental nature of 
man is no new experience, and in carrying out the 
familiar phenomena and applying the agent to 
physical disorders, a French physician named Dr. 
Chomet is perhaps not altogether illogical. Anyhow 
the doctor maintains that melody may be employed 
as @ curative means, not alone for ailments of the 
intellect—perturbation of mind, lowness of spirits 
and what not—but for constitutional and functional 
derangement also. In the first casé—mental 
depression—few of us but have at one time or the 
other felt the profound influence of music, Perhaps 
much of that influence is due to association a 
familiar air, made known to us under different 
circumstances, will at its replaying open up a flood 
of pleasure, or tenderness, or regret—not because of 
any intrinsic attributes of the air but because of its 
relation to us or to others. At the same time some 
tunes soothe and invigorate by their own inherent 
virtue.“ The case of Saul and David is in point, and 
another case is cited by Dr. Chomet— that of Georges 
Sand, who when oppressed with profound melan- 
choly would jappeal to her nephew to exorcise 
the demon of dyspepsia by playing a favourite 
piece of music. But the mental and moral in- 
fluence of music needs no examples. What Dr. 
Chomet goes on to urge is that music has cured, and 
can cure, physical disorders, when these, be it 
understood, are capable of being reached through 
the mind. Of course a man who cannot distinguish 
between ‘Champagne Charley” and “ Cujus animam” 
(and there are such people) is not to be operated on 
by cunning tricks of lute and viol. All the delicate 
harmonies of Beethoven would no more interest 
him than a problem at chess would engage an 
enraged elephant. On the other hand Dr. Chomet 
does not stipulate for a musically-trained intelligence 
to benefit by his musical treatment. For simple 
minds he would employ simple means. He would 
take the trumpet, the flute, the clarionet, and the 
drum. The trumpet to excite a martial ardour; the 
flute is to please the sentimental; the clarionet 
ministers to sorrow; and the drum will doubtless 
be applied to those natures which require a vigorous 


thing more fatal, under ordinary circumstances, 
than the introduction of a trumpet, a clarionet, a 
flute and a dram into a sick chamber, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the patient—‘ rousing the poor 
fellow, you know, and cheering him up ”—we cannot 
imagine. It certainly would excite the martial 
ardour of some invalids, and the mortal agony of 
others. No; Dr. Chomet’s method must not be 


account, it is easy to destroy life by melodious 
sounds, even among the brute creation. One day a 
certain violin-player saw that a dog beside him was 
most singularly exercised by particular sounds. The 


most cruel agony. The musician was much 
struck by this fact; and, instead of ceasing and 





Dr. Trench and other dignitaries threaten to with-| these particular sounds, until, after a succession of 
draw from all connection with the new Synod. piercing cries and horrible convulsions, the unhappy 


entrusted to amateurs, According to his own - 


animal howled, and seemed to be suffering the 
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brute died. In a contrary direction the sound of 
bassoons sends the elephants in the Jardin des 
Plantes into a high state of joyous excitement. 
They respond to these bassoons with their own 
trumpeting: their branch of the performance being 
carried out through their trunks. ‘The popular 
reference to ‘‘the tune the old cow died of,’ must 
be founded on fact in some remote age. Then there 
is a story of some French musician sick unto death 
who was cured by concerts and castor oil. Ten 
bedside soirées, succeeded by ten ounces of the 
oleaginous nectar, set him on his legs again ; and he 
now avers that sooner than undergo another such 
illness he would die straight off. But the wonders 
effected by judicious doses of harmony are as 
numerous as they are varied. The thing to be ob- 
served is, that the cases in which music may or 
might be applied are those belonging to the hysteric 
and dyspeptic order. Contusions and abrasions are 
of course excluded. Accidents are not to be treated 
with accidentals, any more than choke-damp in a 
mine with an airin A minor. You cannot apply to 
a broken leg any musical setting. But for those 
disorders in which the mental forces by their de- 
rangement play a prominent part, an esthetic remedy 
can reasonably be expected to apply. Certainly 
music has done damage enough to the nerves in its 


times. It has irritated thousands in every conceiv- | ; 


able form of barbaric treatment. Barrel-organs, 
German bands, nigger minstrels, music hall cads, 
pupils’ pianos, public-house clarionets, and the 
melancholy lodger’s concertina in the two-pair-back 
—all the engines of torture have been outdone by 
these torments of the latter days. It is quite time 
that music repaid us with some benefit for these 
inflictions on our physical nature, by charming away 
the various demons that under the name respectively 
of Megrims, Doldrums, Blues, and Fantodds, brood 
in the gloomy wake of feverish blood, hot livers, 
acidity, and indigestion. 





SS 


HANDEL IN DUBLIN. 





The Wild Irishman occasionally breaks out in the 
press of the Irish metropolis with a frantic flourish 
of the shillelagh against music. We do not know 
what there is in harmony to excite such animosity 
in the brains of some Dublin journalists, or why the 
name of Handel should arouse execrations from the 
Celtic tongue. Perhaps it is a question of race more 
than of music, just as the notion that Meyerbeer 
was a Prussian induces silly Frenchmen just now to 
swear that his work shall never open the Opéra 
Handel was a Teuton, and the Celt hates the Saxon 
race. Here is the Dublin Freeman, with more 
freedom than politeness, repeating the rabid war- 
ery, and hooting down the Philharmonic Society for 
producing the Dettingen Te Deum for the first time 
in Dublin since many years. At this same anti- 
national concert of the Philharmonic traitors, 
another foreigner was honoured in connection with 
the event. The new orchestral score of Mendels- 
sohn (another Saxon, bad cess to ’m!) was used ; 
also the Utrecht ‘“ Jubilate Deo” was performed—a 
work not done in Ireland since Handel’s own day— 
1741 or 1742. The Freeman stigmatises Handel as 
“ seldom pathetic and not often prayerful ;” abused 
the singers, and the band and chorus, and er- 
roneously represented a large attendance as “ex- 
ceedingly small” in a cold room ; and wound up by 
falling foul of that other Saxon, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, 
whose name the Freeman contemptuously misspells, 
and who, according to the sapient journal, ‘‘ cannot 
be called a great player,” though it unwillingly admits 
she “was made very welcome.” Welcome indeed 
We should think so. Irishmen are keen enough to 
recognise intellect, and warm-hearted enough to 
applaud it, despite the prejudices with which some 
of their leaders would warp the truth. And the 
Dublin Press, with the exception of this one fanatic, 
Was unanimous in its praise of the concert, the 
works, and the performers. When the wild notice 
had appeared, Sir Robert Stewart temperately de- 
precated the judgment of the very free Freeman, 
especially its attack on Handel, and was met with 
the scornful insinuation that he tampered with 
the criticisms of the press. But as the press 
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generally had substantiated Sir Robert, and as 
the entire journalistic eulture of Great Britain 
certainly coincides with his appreciation of Handel, 
that sneer can be passed at its proper value. The 
fact appears to be, that the belligerent spirit so 
common in Irish social life has infected art circles 
in Dublin; and the Philharmonic Society of that 
city is no exception to the normal pugnacity. Seces- 
sion has broken out in it. The orchestral leader 
who served the society for some twenty or thirty 
years has recently quitted the band, taking with him 
some of the best of his adherents. It is surmised 
that these differences may be at the bottom of the 
angry article in the Freeman; and this defection rather 
than any alleged nepotism of the Dublin press for 
Sir Robert Stewart, is the whole ethos of the dispute. 
The Dublin professor's enthusiasm for Handel is 
too catholic in its artistic spirit to lay him open to 
any charge of partisanship for works which not only 
England but all Germany and America—indeed, all 
the world—has long accepted. 





THE PRODUCTION OF TONE. 





Extension of compass is gained by the use of the 
working-falsetto, says Mr. Daniell. A ponderous 
tone is desirable in the bass voice, and it is attainable 
in just this manner, though it is very hard for singers 
to realise it. If one has large tones naturally, it is 
not easy for him to understand that giving up what 
he has, is the true way to get larger and better tones, 
but the fact is so. Singers deceive themselves 
regarding their own tone, believing it to be larger 
and richer than it is in many instances. Place 
your hands behind your ears, the palms facing for- 
ward, and your voice will sound very large and full, 
owing to the fact that a greater number of sound- 
vibrations enter the ear than commonly, but you 
need not imagine that it sounds as large to others. 
Of course not; That is obviously so, is it not? But 
very many singers seem to keep their hands behind 
their ears continually, thereby deceiving themselves 
into the idea that their voices are larger than they 
really are. That is hardly the part of wisdom, one 
would think. The ostrich puts her head into a bush, 
and imagines herself entirely concealed. It is 
hardly worth while for us to emulate her example. 
Others can judge of the power of your tone better 
than you can yourself, for which reason you had 
better be guided by their judgment in a degree. 
The tone which sounds so full and vibratory to the 
singer, is oftentimes produced by cramping the 


. | throat, which prevents the outward passage of the 


tone, and also interferes with its ability to blend 
with others, but mark this:* no tone is good which 
is not of a blending quality. For this reason, it is 
best to give up all cramped tone, large though it 
may seem to the singer himself, for the sake of 
gaining what is of real advantage. No voice should 
sound forced in any part. Many basses, imagining 
that the mere reaching of a certain note, is singing 
it, flatter themsalves into the belief that they have 
ability which they do not possess. They imitate 
the ostrich. They are very sensitive on the point 
and resent the insinuation that they cannot do 
certain things to which they lay claim. They are 
foolish. 

I have said that the male voice goes to B, space 
above the F clef, with comparative ease, but changes 
in character on that note, and is exceedingly difficult 
of management during the next five semitones. On 
arrival at E or F, another position takes place if the 
voice be not forced, and what is termed a veiling of 
the tone ensues, which is nothing more than taking 
on the action of the upper register. By proper use 
of this action, the voice extends its compass easily. 
But this tone is not as bright-sounding as those 
previous, and so many will resist the action as 
unsatisfactory, whereby they make much mischief. 
In consequence of their refusing to allow natural 
action to take place, a system of forcing necessarily 
ensues, and the larynx refuses to work easily. 

I have heretofore explained the action of the 
larynx in the production of tone, but I will repeat 
it. Place your hands together, so that the palms, 
wrists, and ends of the fingers shall meet. Keeping 





your wrists and the end of the fingers touching, 





’ 

throw the palms apart, and you have a represen- 
tation of the larnyx in the act of sounding a deep 
tone. Bring the palms gradually together and you 
represent the sound as rising. Now bring the palms 
together and throw back the middle joints of the 
fingers and the upper register is shown. If you 
could possibly keep the middle joints together and 
throw apart the upper ones, you would show the form 
of the falsetto register. Let it be remembered that 
the same tone can be produced by the first form with 
the hands near together, and by the second form 
with the fingers somewhat apart. The same rule 
also holds with the falsetto form. Now comes the 
theory on which I work. If the highest or falsetto 
form can be induced to act correetly, greater health 
and strength should by its means be imparted to the 
next form, and so on to the next, the larynx acting 
steadily in the opening process from one to another. 
Continual forcing of tone will debilitate any larynx, 
and it can only be restored by being allowed rest, 
which means natural action, not perfect quiet, I 
do not believe that absolute inaction is ever healthy, 
even in cases of bodily sickness. If you are 
exhausted with over-work, you will not reeuperate 
by sleeping through day and night for several weeks, 
That is not real rest. Natural, easy action, without 
over-exertion, is the truest rest for the mind and 
body, and so with the voice. I have known teachers, 
and really able ones too, advise singers to rest their 
voices entirely for several months, but I do not 
believe in such a plan. The ‘‘ Movement Cure” is 
just as useful in matters of the voice, as in those of 
the body, and it is strange that it has not been 
more thought of. The great trouble is that too 
difficult exercises are ordinarily made use of. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S LEOTURE. 








In connection with the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Fine Arts, Mr. Brinley Richards on Thurs- 
day evening last week delivered an interesting lecture 
in the Hall, Conduit Street. Noman is more entitled 
to speak on the theme than Mr. Richards, and as 
harpé—ancient and modern—are intimately assvci- 
ated with the subject, we need hardly say he 
handled the topic with lucidity and interest. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. R. Puleston, M.P., who 
in a few well-chosen words introduced the lecturer. 
Mr. Richards then delivered a lecture, which may be 
termed a history of national music, not only of Wales 
but of many of the ancient nations. He showed how 
the modern composers had very freely interwoven 
the musie of ancient music through their own com- 
positions. With a considerable amount of skill he 
pointed out the peculiarities which distinguished the 
music of one nation from another. He idignantly 
repudiated the statements that England had no 
national music, and that the musicin Wales was de- 
rived from Ireland. The lecture was illustrated by 
vocal and instrumental selections from the music of 
the nations referred to by the lecturer, Mr. Richards 
himself, of course, presiding at the pianoforte. The 
melodies, as originally sung, were compared with 


, | modernised versions, and it must be acknowledged 


that in the majority of cases the latter elicited the 
largest amount of approbation from the audience, 
which was fashionable, and to tell the truth, incon- 
veniently crowded. The walls were covered with 
sketches, and the platform crowded with models of 
ancient musical instruments, including Mr. Fre- 
derick Chester’s contributions of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh harps, and interesting spe- 
cimens lent for the evening by Mr. Carl Engel and 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, as well as Tom Moore’s miniature 
harp, lent by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; and an exquisite little 
Irish harp, adorned with golden shamrocks on a 

om en lent Phe Mr. George Browning, hon. 
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sion of their order; but the audience relished the 
words, ‘‘If there be any that make fools of them- 
selves, and are Bards, that they be kept in the 
King’s Ward and their ears nailed to a tree: and 
if found again, that they be hanged.” Naturally, 
the lecturer was most enthusiastic in dealing with 
the music of Wales. Taken as a whole, the lecture 
was full of interest and information. The 
vocal illustrations in Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
music, were given with much grace and effect 
by Miss Mary Davies and Miss Lizzie Evans. 
At the close of the entertainment the lecturer was 
warmly applauded by the audience; and after a vote 
of thanks had been passed to the chairman the 
company separated. 





THE CZAR'S PROCEEDINGS. 





The Czar's visit to the Crystal Palace to-morrow 
is 60 arranged that the Imperial and Royal party 
will enter by the Alexandra Gate, passing through 
an avenue of Venetian masts, bearing escutcheons 
and the Russian colours, the carriages setting down 
at the large reception marquee at the tropical end 
of the building. Mr. Paul’s collection of roses, 
numbering nearly 4000 plants in full flower, will 
here afford a magnificent sight of natural splen- 
dour. From this the Czar and his party wil! 
enter the Tropical Department, the winter screen 
having been removed so as to furnish a view 
of that vista which has so often been praised. 
Passing on by the beautiful Alhambra Court, 
the party will proceed along the North Nave till they 
reach the great Transept, which has been decorated 
with escutcheons, banners, and pennons, emblazoned 
with Russian eagles and other devices, among which 
the colours of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
will be conspicuous. Reaching the centre of the 
building, his Majesty and party will proceed to the 
Royal box, entering it from the Queen’s Corridor ; 
their progress having been accompanied by the 
strains of the Russian Guard March, played by 
the united forces of the Crystal Palace orchestra 
and eleven military bands, a total of nearly 
six hundred instrumentalists. The Royal Rooms 
have been florally decorated by Miss Hassard. The 
second part of the concert will commence with the 
Russian Hymn, in which the vast orchestra will be 
reinforced by the Handel Festival Choir, numbering 
2500 voices. The combined concert, in which 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley will take part, will last till seven, 
and at its close the Imperial and Royal party will 
adjourn to the balcony overlooking the park, 
whence can be witnessed one of the most beautiful 
of English landscapes, enhanced by the display of 
the whole series of fountains and waterworks. 
Thence the party will adjourn to dinner, while 
the interval between the fountain display and the 
fireworks will be beguiled by the playing, on the 
Upper Terrace, of the bands of the 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards, the Royal Artillery, the Royal Horse Guards, 
and the Grenadier Guards. The fireworks will be 
preceded by an instantaneous illumination of the 
grounds by 200 signal lights, fired by boys of the 
Royal Naval Arsenal School. The firework display 
is fixed for nine o’clock, and, to judge from the 
advertisements, bids fair to be one of those won- 
derful exhibitions of gorgeous harmonised colour for 
which Messrs. Brock and Co, are famous. At the 
close of the fireworks the grounds will be illumin- 
ated by the electric light. 





THE MUSCOVITE GIRL’S REVENGE. 





A story has been made public of an attempt at 
murder in Moscow which contains all the material 
for a melodramatic tale in one of the magazines. 
A short time since the Korsacky Sisters, whio created 
4 profound sensation in Eastern Europe as graceful 
acrobats, were announced to appear on the tight-rope 
at the Taginoff Circus, in Moscow. The circus was 
crowded to the utmost, and when the two girls made 
their appearance they were greeted by a perfect storm 
of applause. When the last tableau came, consist- 
ing of the roses all uniting in one gigantic dower, 


with the two sisters seemingly gliding through the 
air, the elder of them, Levina, suddenly uttered a 
scream of terror, and fell heavily upon the stage. 
When assistance came she was insensible, and both 
her legs were found to be broken. The cause of the 
accident was at once ascertained. The highest wire 
on which she had stepped immediately before her 
fall had been rent in twain. The Manager said the 
accident was inexplicable to him, as the wires had 
been thoroughly tested just before nightfall. Upon 
closer inspection it was found that the wire must 
have been cut, leaving it sufficiently conhected not 
to snap asunder until the fair acrobat had stepped 
upon it. This discovery led to an investigation as 
to who the persons were that had had access to the 
wires after they had been tested in the afternoon and 
before the beginning of the last piece, when they 
were drawn across the stage. The injured girl 
recovered soon enough sufficient consciousness to 
tell the police officials that beside herself and her 
sister Brada no one had been near the wires except 
Lina Wogratz, the daughter of the hotel keeper with 
whom they had stopped. Lina, she had noticed, 
had repeatedly touched the wires, and had finally 
asked to be shown the one that would be the 
highest. This wire had been the thickest. Lina 
Wogratz had left before the close of the performance. 
An officer was sent after her. He found her at her 
father’s hotel, where no one knew what had occurred 
at the Cireus. Strangely enough, when the officer 
asked the girl to accompany him to the Circus, she 
became visibly alarmed, and exclaimed repeatedly: 
“T had nothing to do with it.” The officer said 
nothing until he arrived with her at the Circus, 
where she was searched at his suggestion. In her 
pocket was found a pair of small, but very sharp and 
powerful scissors. At one point the edges were 
slightly indented, and when the two fragments of 
the wire were closely examined where it rent, the 
indented spots on the pair of scissors were found to 
correspond with them. Lina Wogratz turned deadly 
pale as she witnessed all these proceedings, and, 
when confronted with the poor acrobat, she burst 
into tears, and confessed that she had cut the wire 
because, during the week since the Korsacky Sisters 
had been at her father’s hotel, her (Lina’s) lover, 
Ivan Kruger, had seemed to be fascinated with the 
elder of the two sisters, and had made love to her. 
In order to revenge herself she had resolved to 
cripple or disfigure Levina Korsacky for life. The 
younger sister, unaware of her intention, had told 
her the day before what kind of scissors were required 
to cut the wire. Levina Korsacky recovered from her 
terrible fall, and Lina Wogratz was sentenced to six 
years’ solitary confinement. 








SCOTLAND. 
Epixsunan, May 6th. 

Schumann’s cantata ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ 
was given here by the Scottish Vocal Music Associa- 
tion, on Wednesday last, and, considering that all 
the members of this Society are amateurs, the work 
was very creditably rendered. The chorus 
numbered a little over one hundred singers, and in 
place of a full orchestra, we had a string quartet, a 
piano and a harmonium to represent the ‘‘ winds.” 
The music of the cantata is as thoroughly Oriental in 
character as ever Moore could have wished. The 
poet’s Orientalism was, to say the best of it,’ some- 
what artificial; but Schumann’s has all the glow 
and warmth of reality. The descriptive choruses, 
with which the work is studded, present many 
passages of very great difficulty, and we are pleased 
tode able to compliment the singers on the careful 
study which their execution evinced. The part of 
the Peri was taken by Miss Simpson—a thorough 
artist in every sense of the word—who did full 
justice to her very difficult réle. The other soloists 
were not so satisfactory. Bach’s motet, ‘‘God’s 
time is the best time,” preceded the cantata; and 
to conclude, we had some madrigals, which were 
very well rendered. The conductor of this Society, 
to whom we must give every praise for the excellent 
condition of his forces, is Mr. A. ©. Mackenzie. 

Benedict's oratorio, “St. Peter,” was given on 





Thursday evening last, in the Kirkcaldy Com 
Exchange, by the Musical Society in that town. 
The conductor was Mr. Adam Hamilton, the 
conductor of the Edinburgh Choral Union. The 
soprano music was very efficiently rendered by Miss 
Jeffrey, and the contralto recitatives were sung 
by Miss Dow. Mr. Love, a young tenor, pleased us 
very much in the aria, ‘‘ The Lord is very pitiful.” 
The chorus singing was marked with great precision 
and firmness, and then two principal numbers, 
“The Lord will not turn,” and “Praise ye the 
Lord,” were admirably given. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, May 12th. 

One of the least powerful of Dumas’s pieces— 
“L’Ami des Femmes”—has been revived at the 
Gymnase. Like most of his plays it is an analytical 
psychology of a married woman. The hero is a M. 
De Ryons, a celibate who has laid out for himself 
the curious réle of reconciling any matrimonial 
differences that arise between his friends. In the 
present instance his amiable advice succeeds in 
saving on the brink of dishonour an extremely 
young lady, Jane de Simerose, who has become 
separated from her husband in consequence of what 
she foolishly imagines to be an incompatibility of 
temper existing between them. ‘She is girlish in 
the extreme, quite ignorant as to the state of her 
own mind, and therefore unaware that she is all the 
while deeply attached to her husband. * Such notions 
are common to the French stage, however strange 
they would seem in real life. The performance is 
satisfactory, though it by no means comes up to 
that of the original cast. Mdlle. Pierson possesses 
personal charms that go a long way in her favour, 
but her impersonation of the dreaming young wife 
is not by any means so marked or so natural as 
that of her predecessor in the réle, Mdlle. Delaporte. 
The part is undoubtedly a difficult one to throw 
into proper relief. Achard on the other hand, who 
plays the part of De Ryons, is faulty for the same 
reason, only reversed. He does not seem to be 
more than twenty years old, and it is utterly 
incredible to an audience that such a coxcomb could 
be able by any road other than that of love, to win his 
way so completely into the confidence of a woman 
as to succeed in extracting from her secrets which 
she would not venture to reveal to her own mother. 
Villeray plays the part of the husband with great, 
perhaps more than sufficient, dignity; Landrol 
exaggerates a little in his impersonation of the 
muscular hero, from whose toils De Ryons rescues 
Jane; but the characters confided to Pujol, Frances, 
Derval, Andrieu, and Martin have every justice done 
them. 


The chief feature of Dumas’s “‘ Ami des Femmes” 


, | at the Gymnase is in the lavish costumes of Malle. 


Pierson. Her toilettes are generally looked upon as 
models to follow. In the first act of “‘ L’ami des 
Femmes” she wears a skirt of white silk, with a back- 
plait, or train, of green and silver brocade. Body 
to match the train; sleeves, like front of skirt, white 
silk scarf, fringed with silver. In the second act, 
lack silk dress, handsomely trimmed with blonde 
and white silk embroidery. In the third act, black 
dress, trimmed with feathers, flowers, and foliage. 
The whole front of the skirt is a mass of embroidery. 
Offenbach’s soirée to the artists of the Gaité, in 
honour of the 100th representation of Orphée is to 
take place the 23rd of May. All the ladies are to be 
dressed as paysannes. A few days before the soirée, 
a dejefiner will be offered to the orchestra and chorus 
singers. 

M. Ambroise Thomas, who had gsulked at the 
production of ‘‘ Gille et Gillotin” at the Opéra 
Comique, (fancy a composer annoyed at the produc- 
tion of a success!) has been coaxed by the manager 
into witnessing it unobserved. He was present at 
the performance of his work a few evenings ago, 
hidden at the back of M. du Locle’s box, and on its 
conclusion he thawed so much as to go behind the 
scenes to compliment the artists on their execution 
of his discarded opera. Its success becomes every 
day more and more established. Mozart's “ Noes 
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de Figaro” is to be revived at this house with an 
entirely new cast. Madame Carvalho being the 
Countess, her successor in the rdle of Chérubin 
being Mdlle. Breton, a young lady who greatly 
distinguished herself at the last competition of the 
Conservatoire, and who now makes her début. 
Mdlle. Priola is to sing the part of Suzanne ; 
Malchissedec will be the Count; and Bouhy, Figaro. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





DALLAS UV. DALLAS. 

In this case the petitioner, who is well known in 
the theatrical world as Miss Glyn, sued for a dis- 
solution of her marriage on the ground of her 
husband’s désertion and adultery. The respondent 
answered, denying the adultery and desertion, but 
practically, as it turned out, there was no defence to 
the suit. Dr. Spinks in opening the case, said that 
in December, 1853, Mrs. Dallas, the petitioner, was 
playing at the theatre at Glasgow, under the name 
of Miss Glyn, but she was a widow, her name being 
Wills. Prior to that she had made the acquaintance 
of the respondent, Mr. Aineas Sweetland Dallas, 
who was a gentleman connected with literature, and 
he proposed marriage to her, and she accepted the 
proposal. He called at her lodgings at Glasgow on 
the 9th of December, 1853, and he preduced an 
English Prayer-book, and, reading the marriage 
service, he read out those portions of it incidental 
to the ceremony of marriage. He said that he took 
her to be his wife, and she responded by saying she 
took him to be her lawful married husband. In the 
course of the ceremony he placed a ring on the 
petitioner’s finger, and thus ended the ceremony. 
The petitioner’s maid and the lady of the house in 
which the petitioner was staying were present at the 
marriage. The former had died since, and the 
petitioner could not now find the then owner of the 
house in which she resided at the time of the 
marriage. The parties subsequently came to England 
and they were married a second time at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in July, 1855. Dr. Spinks then 
proceeded to state the circumstances which led to 
the present suit, and in the course of his observa- 
tions he said that the objections of the respondent 
to reside with his wife arose in this way :—The 
petitioner complained that the respondent had been 
living on terms of peculiar intimacy with two ladies 
in Paris, where he was residing as the ‘ Paris 
Correspondent” of a London journal. This he 
denied, and he objected to live with his wife unless 
she retracted in writing what she had stated on the 
subject—admitting in the document that she was 
labouring under a delusion in the matter. This the 
petitioner declined to do, and thereupon the re- 
spondent refused cohabitation with his wife, although 
after he left Paris and returned to England he 
occasionally called upon his wife at her house in 
Hanover Square. The learned counsel contended 
that this was desertion of the petitioner by the 
respondent, and he cited several cases in support of 
his argument upon the point. 

Mrs. Dallas and other witnesses were called and 
supported this part of the case. Om the other side 
Mr. Searle said that he had no defence to offer on 
the part of Mr. Dallas. The learned Judge was 
decidedly of opinion that the desertion charged 
against the respondent had been fully established. 
He refused to tive with his wife unless she did that 
which she felt she could not do, namely, to exonerate 
the persons to whom reference had been made; and 
certainly, from a letter which he (the learned Judge) 
had perused, he was disposed to think she was justi- 
fied in objecting to comply with her husband’s request 
in the matter. With this exception, the petitioner 
had always expressed a desire to live with her 
husband. The evidence given in support of the 
adultery also fully sustained that charge. He should, 
therefore, pronounce a decree nisi, with costs. 

In reply to Dr. Spinks, the learned Judge said he 
held that the marriage of the parties in Scotland was 
a good marriage, and the marriage in England 
would be inserted in the decree. 








Madame Christine Nilsson has started from New 
York, and is expected at Liverpool in the course of a 
day or two. 





Hottoway’s Pr11s.—Good Spirits.—Everyone has frequently 
experienced sudden personal ¢ from gaiety to gloom. 
The wind and weather oft receive the blame when a faulty 
digestion is the sole cause of the depression. Holloway’s Pills 
can be honestly recommended for regulating a disordered 
stomach and hacky improving digestion. They entirely 
remove the sense of fulness and oppression after eating. They 
cleanse the farred tongue and act as a wholesome stimulant 
to the liver, and asa gentle aperient to the bowels. They 
healthfully rouse both and mind. Holloway’s Pills are 
the best known antidotes want of cee. nausea, flatu- 
lency, heartburn, languor, depression, that painful apathy 
which is characteristic of chronic derangement of the liver, 





Now Ready. Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


GO. B.. WIRING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


. To wich arg ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
* 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. ; 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular by ete: of the gr 
day. .-. . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


eee oF 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 
*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL. HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worpvs sy THE LATE REV, J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 3 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist.and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Londou: 7. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


84 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£3 18s, 9d, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft, 11 in, 
£8 189, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BSEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, - 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrament is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND. PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft, 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


201 & 209, BEGENT STBEET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Otrnes 
e440 esas nanteaig; 
Ty ta 
a0 


SI 
/ 


& 


1,—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 * 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Caso 
OO BOL. iss cibsdovessiness 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ” 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..seccsocevveces 88 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXETA) .cccccccrecccccecces 40 “ 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ...cccvcerevessesens 60 

9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 “ 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell............ 40 *9 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ...........+. 45 - 


9c,—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell ......ceessseeee 85 
11.—Ten Stops, 24 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ......... «+. 100 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
+». 125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J, B. CRAMER & CO., 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
F. 





BELFAST 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. at 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 8, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £0 Qs. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 


Five Stops. 
Forté, Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No, 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 = 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, © 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
We... - 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNODUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops ‘ 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 
No 


, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 8 


OAK, £45 ; ROSEWOOD, £47 108, ° 
‘WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. ' gion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression, Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
‘WALNUT, £55, 
Nineteen peags. (Chareh Model, 

Tremolo. Flu Clarion, 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion, orté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour. 
Hautbois. Papen don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With agp ea 


No. 
OAK, £70; Rosuwoon, “ona; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four us Blogs, (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste. Clavinette, Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois, Bourdon, Forté, . 





J. B. CRAMER AND OO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 201, REGENT STRERT, W. 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’ NEW SONGS, 





BY ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 





eGR CWE. <b hd eemeat... t% 
Sweet Grea. ..5..socsiocodesdccdocepnocctgecdeccece 4 0 
SAttle Maid Of ArOnG0® 200020000 cncccccccsscccesccsons & O 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Madile. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tihs GAMee Gre. doce coveccdecerccssevscccescvecse: @ @ 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .,.... » 40 
GBs 8 Cea MIR 00.00 0000 cvecncce ces . ee 
BY LOUISA GRAY, 
WY Whibe FOSS... 00 pr neve cegveponegeesoccsccevcgngcocse @ O 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ..,....,....5 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G., 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........s0..ssceeeee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .........6. 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ,,.,..++s5 s+ ++» » 40 





BY O. BARRI. 














HaPPy WG cc cccccccecccceccvesceccovccesdvccsoesce @ @ 
Keres WN CI sabe eb in cvepsccocccticccecesatscssree @ © 
Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
TAP FT MI a ccvcidcscccccceseckocccesdpctcccces 40 
NOM AMAPO lo scevscccescccccs os 6000 Whsvccscees secdes 40 
Love's goldem pat .0.0000 0000ce cccccvccccccccs 40 
BY MISS PHILP. 
Tho Biddlem Ghag 0.00 cc cccccccccccscccccosssscscccese @ O 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............eceees 4 0 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Words, Vala Werds..oe.ccossccogresccceciooecctecesses # O 
The sea SWallOWS.....0e.esececs cece 40 
pn Tr Lee LitiiT Li rere 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ...scsscesscvsvcecseseeee 4 0 
Spirit LOVE .. ececccccccecccecvcecccesecsesescsssssce 4 0 
Twilight ....sessseee . 40 
Friends .....++++++.+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......seseees » 40 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....csssseseesee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......00. 929 seteens 


fees 


» 4 


0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


Sammy GAyW - vic. 00:00 00 cece cccescves 


sree ee ee ee ee eeeeee 


- 4 


4 


Up Dill ...erececccvccevevevevevcvccdvesectcrccccccees & 





BY HENRY SMART, 
The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ,,..5+s+s00s 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ......... 


The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 


and Tenor) ....00.. e+e 
Por over and £08 AO 04 0000 000000 cc ccvecsvecccesecsccce 


LONDON: 


~~ * © 


So 


ooo o 


J. B. CRAMER & CO, 


REQENT STREET, W, 


Fourth _se,, 





————$$$$——— 


: CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. ip 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. ‘ 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third »  Pianofortes . - by HRARD. 
Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth »  Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by ORAMER, 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


Fifth ” 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Enarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 
PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREBT, COnsmens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whi 

are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden ‘Town in large and steadily 


increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





IUustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J, B. CRAMER & CO,, Moorgate Srrezt, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER ¢ 00,, Waey Sranpe, & Waeraan Hoan, Banton, 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 











PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of 9s BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (s.).. igh 
Bhopherds ...cccccscccscccccccvccccccccscsccceveccces overs 1 8 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ } os 

THE WHOLE EARTH I8 AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Beruany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............. 1 g 
GHOSTS cccccccccccccccdeccesccccsetccccccecossesescesoocs 09 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 

I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus .....ccccseccccccssccceecs 1 9 IF THOU HAD’ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....cccceccececscecces A ¢ 

DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.5.)..° 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus... 1 4 








PART THE SECOND. 


8. d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (5.8.A.7.B.B.) ..ccsesecceceseces 0 ‘ 
(BABB) coccrcccepovedscedcrseeeses ppethéchieeenenenenebe 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ de citee 1 3 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ...ccccccvccscccccccsseccess 1 6 


T'he above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 


REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA fiat andG (x) 4 % FO Te i voit dogs. snesnncecdsansadiesuineennaceh 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (8.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio........+. 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.) ......sesseeereeseeeeees 4 0 BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c)...... 4 0 
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w 
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: Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


JACOB. 
| A Sacred Cantata. 
i THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 


J. Co. M’‘CAULZL. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


HBNRY SMART. 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 88 
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P JU 74 | 8. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) ..mesccscsccsecssese O We ‘BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 


a 


~ fy 


HAPPY ART THOU, 0 JACOB, Chorus (6.4.7.3.)........-+e... 1 8 | OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.......+.+.04 isevecees 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
s. d, 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ........ eccccccece 8 0 


a. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE.............008 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte.......... seadiice BS 0 


BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto) .....s.seeeesseesesereee 3 


Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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